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strength and great medicinal value. 
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DO YOU STUDY THE BIBLE? 





IS YOUR WORK PLANNED FOR THE NEW YEAR. 





CONSTRUCTIVE 


STUDIES _ IN 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By 


Ernest D. BurtoNn‘and SHAILER MATHEWS, Professors, The University of Chicago. 


Is now ready in book form from corrected and revised plates. Is excellent for the 
individual student, and is adapted for use in College and Academy Classes, Bible Clubs, and Advanced Bible Clesses. 


THE STUDIES CONTAIN: 
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goo pages, 
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student into an understanding of the Gospel his 
Cloth, $1.00. 


For sale by book dealers or sent on receipt of the price by the publishers. . 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Professional Reading Courses of 
A The Bible Students’ Reading Guild. 
In use by Seven Hundred Ministers. 
Ten subjects ready. 
Lists selected by Council of Seventy. 
Special Review of each book. 

The Biblical World,:the largest and best Biblical 
magazine in the country, FREE to all members of the 
GUILD. Membership fee $2.00 per year. 

For announcement of the Guild and the prospectus 
of the Biblical World for 1901 address 
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Wu R. Harper, Principal, 
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THE CLIMATE 
IS IDEAL 


HERE, 
Snow and Slush | 


THERE, 
Summer Sunshine 


In 24 Hours from Boston you are in Warm Weather 


For four days you take an IDEAL, YACHTING TRIP on smooth sailing 
Southern Seas, fanned by summer breezes. 
Perfect botel service. Ideal walks and drives; everything new and interesting. 


ROUND TRIP 58° $76.50  ecvse sie 


Four large new steamers. 
American chef ;. perfect 
cuisine with fresh meats 
and vegetables. Every 
convenience on board for 
the comfort and luxury | 
of passengers. Send for | 
our new booklet, 


A 
JAMAICA 
OUTING, 


Free on request. Address UNITED FRUIT COMPANY'S NEW STEAMSHIP “ ADMIRAL~ DEWEY,” 


AT LONG WHARF, BOSTON. 


UNITED FRUIT CO., BOSTON DIVISION 


LONG WHARF, BOSTON 
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HOTELS AND WINTER RESORTS 
GOLF. HUNTING. FISHING. 


FLORIDA GULF COAST HOTELS. 


PLANT SYSTEM. 


Excellent Golf Courses, with Turf putting greens 
and tees, connected with hotels. 


Professionals in charge. 


TAMPA BAY TET. PA, FLA. 
—_— ae aAME. Manager. Open Jan. 15th 


HOTEL BELLEVJEW, Belleair, on the Gulf, Fla. 
J. F. Champlin, Manager. Open Jan. 15th, 


SEMINOLE HOTEL, Winter Park, Fla. 
Edw. R. Swett, Lessee and Prop. Open Jan. 15th, 


OCALA HOUSE, Ocala, Fla. 
ee PF. Brown, Manager. Open Jan. 15th. 


HOTEL KISSIMMEE, Kissimmee, Fla. Now n. 
THE INN, Port Tampa, Fla. — Murgick 


NEW YORK OFFICES, 12 West 23d St. and 290 Broadway ; also 
Travellers’ Information Co., 8 Park Place and 25 Union Square. 


THE SHOREHAM, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
American and European Plan. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

Located in the most fashionable part of 
the city and within five minutes’ walk of 
the EXECUTIVE [lIANSION, TREAS- 
URY, STATE, WAR and NAVY DE- 
PARTIENTS. 
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The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Grace Charch. 
BUROPBAN PLAN. 
The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


Wri, TAYLOR & SON, Props. 





BERMUDA, 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL. 


Open from December to May. Accommodates 200 guests. For 
terms, etc., address ww. §, HOWE, HAMILTON, BERMUDA. 
Circulars at Scofield’s, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. E. 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 
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EUROPE *"2.. ORIENT 


NILE AND SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


PROGRAMS READY. FREE BY. MAIL. 


HENRY GAZE & sons, § 138 Peeptwey, Bex Zork. 
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For the winter 
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Reached in forty-eight hours from New York, 
by the elegant steamers of the Quebec 8. 8. Co., 
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Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 


THK BEST GOODS ONLY. 
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READING NOTICE 


A WORLD-WIDE REMEDY. 
A most excellent to keep in the family medicin 
chest is a bottle of Pond's Extract. For more than fifty 
it has been known the world over as a valuable remedy 
or cuts, burns, bruises and all inflammations. ft is also use- 
ful for toilet purposes. For sale everywhere. 


O’NEILL’S GREAT JANUARY SALE. 
Messrs H. O’Neill & Company have recently hased the 
entire stocks of two of the Leading furriers in New York and 
have placed them on sale at 50 cents on the dollar. This is 
a cPcter daperteneute sia offer special bargains, “Ania 
lect. le en offer spec’ Ss. 
them may be mentioned lace curtains and bed sets, beds pee 
bedding, embroideries and laces. Spring silks for 1901 are 
3 cash purchases except sewing machines are 
delivered free to any railroad station within one hundred 
miles of New York City. 


: HEALTHFUL FOODS. 
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of “Gluten Grits’ an 
- ; ‘Gluten 
* and “K.C. 


& eanly manner. 
are particularly desirable for children and aged people 
people that need nutritious food easy of ‘ 
These goods are known as the ‘“ Criss-Cross the 
criss-cross lines on the face of their labels being part of their 
trademark. 
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How to Prepare Cook’s Flaked Rice 


1 Pour the dry flakes from the package into a colander. 
2 Put a liberal amount of salt into a little boiling water. 
3 Pour the boiling salted water on the rice, through the colander. ; 
4 Drain, shake slightly, and turn out on a hot dish; serve with sugar | 


and milk.—That is all—and the rice is perfectly prepared in less than | 
a minute. 


Absolutely no Cooking 


COOK’S Flaked Rice has the endorsement of the family physician, | 
the specialist, and the athletic instructor as a perfect food for every 
member of the family. Light, nourishing, and easily digested. | 

COOK’S Flaked Rice tempts the most capricious, and satisfies the | 
strongest appetite. 

COOK’S Flaked Rice is not advertised specifically as an infants’ food, 
never the less it is a perfect one. : 

COOK’S Flaked Rice is not a new food, simply the very best rice § 
sterilized and steam cooked. 





























Book of tested receipts 
in every package. 





For sale by all grocers. | 
Large package 15 cts. | 
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Annual. Sale of 


Hemstitched Towels 


$3.00 to 7.50 a dozen.’ 


We now offersome 1500 dozen durable, 
absorbent huckaback towels—plain white, or 
with damask borders. Excellent goods and 
exceptional values in every way. Here are 
a few of the lots :—~ 
Lot No. 18. 170 Bae 22x40 inches, white huck 

ih damask 


‘ borders, per dozen.. $3.00 

Lot No. 19. 200 po ae 28x44 inches, extra heavy 
all white huck, per dozen...... . 8.00 

Lot No. 21. 70 dozen, 22x41 inches, fine white huck 
with damask k borders, perdozen.. 4.00 

Lot No. 28. 150 — 24x42 inches, white huck 
with damask borders, per dozen.. 6.00 


Lot No. 30. 22 i. 27x42 inches, white huck, 


Registered 
Trade- Mark. 





B « klet about these and other goods offered at our 
Annual Sale mailed free on request. 

Mail orders have our prompt attention. We 
deliver all purchases free to any place within 100 
miles of New York. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


«The Linen Store”’ 





14 West 23d St., N. Y. 
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is the best in every way. 


“SILICON,” 
30 Cliff St., N. Y. 





s¢ It’s Only Whooping Cough.” 

p _ But 2 097 children died of it in London in one year. 
‘1 his often fatal disease is quickly checked and cured by 

& vaporized Cresolene Crosolene has been most success- 
fully used for twenty years as a preventative ot Croup, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Measles, Scarlet 
Fever, and other contagious diseases, Actual tests 
show that vaporized Cresolene kills the germs of Diph- 
theria Send for descriptive booklet with testamonials, ° 
Sold by all druggis.s. - 


Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton St., N. Y. 





THE LUXURIOUS 
EVERY-DAY TRAIN 
TO 


California 


Overland Limited 


Leaves Chicago 6.30 P. M. 
VIA 


Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific System 














THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 





SEND FOR BOOKLET 
“CALIFORNIA ILLUSTRATED " TO 


461 Broadway, - New York|435 Vine St., + Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t St., Philadelphia|507 Smithf’ Id St., Pitteburg 
868 Washington St., Boston| 234 Superior 8t., Cleveland 
301 Main 8t., - - Buffalo|17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark St., - Chicago|2KingSt.,East,Toronto,Ont.. 
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Survey of the World. 


The Government ear- 
nestly desires that final 
action upon the Army 
bill shall not be delayed, in order that 
there may be time to replace the volun- 
teers in the Philippines with the troops to 
be enlisted ; but in the Senate the debate 
has been prolonged by those who oppose 
the Government’s policy for those islands. 
Democratic Senators as a rule prefer an- 
other temporary army to a permanent en- 
largement of the regular force; and Mr. 
Bacon suggested that there should be a 
special army for the Philippines. Mr. 
Teller opposed the pending project with 
much bitterness, and also asserted that 
the Taft Commission was the worst form 
of imperialism. Mr. Hoar was willing 
that there should be a standing army of 
76,000 men, but he offered an amend- 
ment providing for an armistice. He 
would have the Filipino leaders invited to 
visit Washington and state their case 
there, and he suggested the appointment 
of a commission of eminent citizens to in- 
quire as to the whole matter. Support- 
ers of the bill undertook to show how 
great was the need for preserving the 
strength of the present army unimpaired. 
Mr. Sewell remarked that a large army 
would be required in the Philippines for 
several years to come. General Hawley 
added that we might at any time come to 
war with some European Power; he un- 
derstood that European nations looked 
with very great jealousy upon the proj- 
ect for acquiring the Danish West India 
Islands. General McArthur reports that 


Congress Again 
at Work 


comparatively few of the volunteers will 
re-enlist unless special inducements are 
offered ; and it is said that he suggests a 

The Ship Subsidy bill, which 


bounty. 





was the pending “ unfinished business,” 
was displaced on the 3d inst. by the Army 
bill, and sent to the calendar, from which 
it can be taken by a majority vote. There 
are some who think the pressure of other 
business will prevent action upon it at 
this session. Opposition to this bill has 
been growing steadily. In the House 
last week Mr. Olmstead, of Pennsylvania, 
unexpectedly offered a resolution recit- 
ing the effect of the disfranchisement of 
negroes in several Southern States and 
requiring the Census Committee to re- 
port in what States and to what extent 
the right to vote has been denied or 
abridged. The Democrats sought -by 
filibustering to prevent even the reading 
of it, and finally the consideration of the 
resolution was defeated, owing to the ab- 
sence of many Republicans not paired. 
On the following day, however, it was 
sent to the committee after a debate in 
which Southern Democrats frankly de- 
fended their suppression .of the negro 
vote, while some in each party pointed 
out the difficulties to be encountered im 
an inquiry in all the States as to the num- 
ber of ‘men prevented from voting by re- 
quirements concerning taxes; education, 
registration and residence. The Reap- 
portionment bill was then taken up, and 
on Saturday there was a sharp debate on 
the two propositions—the majority’ bill 
for a House of 357 members (the present 
number), and the minority report which 
gives 386 members, and does not reduce 
the representation in any State. Mr. Lit- 
tlefield, of Maine, led the attack upon the ; 
majority bill, his State losing one mem- 
ber-by its provisions. In the Senate fav- 
orable reports have been made upon 
treaties, of reciprocity with Nicaragua, 
61 
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Ecuador and British Guiana ; and a reso- 
lution has been adopted declaring that the 
time has come for prohibiting by treaties 
and laws the sale of opium, firearms, or 
intoxicating liquors to all uncivilized 


les. 
peop a 


Mr. Bryan has been shooting 
ducks in Texas, but before 
seeking this recreation he 
grasped the opportunity offered by a 
banquet in Nebraska to say that he had 
no doubt as to the ultimate triumph of 
the principles of the Kansas City plat- 
form. Whether he should ever again be 
a candidate for office was a question, he 
remarked, to be determined by events ; he 
would be content if it should be his lot to 
aid in the triumph of principles while oth- 
ers enjoyed the honor of office. The 
Middle-of-the-Road Populists, for whose 
ticket 50,192 votes were cast, have de- 
cided that they will not unite with the 
Social Democratic party. Ex-Governor 
Boutwell, leader of the Anti-Imperialists, 
in answer to a suggestion that a new 
party should be organized on a platform 
opposing imperialism and trusts, and sup- 
porting the gold standard, tariff revi- 
sion and civil service reform, says that in 
his judgment the Anti-Imperialist cause 
could not carry the burden of these issues, 
which are unimportant in comparison 
with it. Ex-President Harrison says in 
a letter to the Rev. Dr. Cuyler: 

“‘ My soul has been in revolt against the doc- 
trine of Congressional absolutism. I want to 
save my veneration for the men who made us 
a nation and organized the Union under the 
Constitution. “This will be impossible if I am 
to believe that they organized a- government 
to exercise over other peoples the absolutism 
which they rejected for themselves.” 

In the Pennsylvania Legislature the sup- 
porters of Quay have some prospect of 
success. They control the organization 
of both Houses by a narrow margin, but 
the party caucus has shown only 123 
votes for Quay, and he needs 127. It is 
thought by some that the four additional 
votes will be given by Democrats or Re- 
publicans who have heretofore opposed 
Quay. The first message of the new 
Governor of New York, Mr. Odell, is 
mainly a plea for economy. The consoli- 
dation of commissions, the reduction of 
fees and other changes recommended 
would decrease expenses by $750,000, 


Political 
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It is reported from Copenhagen that the 
American Minister there has informed 


‘the Danish Government that the United 


States will not pay more than 12,000,000 
kroner (about $3,240,000) for the Dan- 
ish West India Islands. No official state- 
ment concerning the negotiations has 
been given out at Washington, but it is 
expected in some quarters that an agree- 


- ment for the purchase of the islands will 


be submitted to Congress this year. The 
assent of the House would be required, 
in addition to a ratification of the treaty 
in the Senate, because an appropriation 
would be involved. 


The recent strike of the 
street railway employees 
in Scranton, Pa., which 
continued for eight days, ended in a vic- 
tory for the men because they had the 
sympathy of the people. Disclosures 
concerning the bribery of members of the 
City Council in the interest of corpora- 
tions enjoying or desiring to obtain pub- 
lic franchises deprived the railway com- 
pany of all popular support. An associ- 
ation of citizens had been engaged for 
several months in driving corrupt men 
out of the Council. Several who were 
arrested were permitted to resign after 
making some restitution. The names of 
some of these are said to have. been on 
the railway company’s pay-roll. The 
strikers asked for 20 cents an hour and a 
ten-hour day. Many non-union men were 


Strike 
Controversies 


‘brought to the city by the company, but 


nearly all of them joined the strikers; 
out of one party of fifty-two the company 
saved only three. The local merchants, 
would not sell food or lodging to the 
new men. Service on thirty miles of 
road was stopped. At the end of eight 
days nearly all that the strikers demand- 
ed was granted, the new conditions re- 
quiring sixty additional employees. The 
long and costly controversy in Chicago 
between the building contractors and the 
building trades workmen now appears to 
be closed.’ It began fifteen months ago, : 
and during the greater part of the time 
more than 50,000 men were idle. There 
has been a loss of more than $50,000,000 
in wages and $75,000,000 in contractors’ 
profits, and the erection of large build- 
ings was suspended. The men received 


good wages, the average being not less 
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than $3, and they had an eight-hour day. 
Higher wages were offered by employ- 
ers, altho a demand for an increase was 
not the cause of the strike. All the unions 
were united in a Building Trades Coun- 
cil, which appears to have been governed 
with much lack of wisdom and too much 
politics. The main questions at issue 
were the right of the Council to order a 
sympathetic strike at any time, and the 
rights of walking delegates. There was 
much disorder and five men were killed. 
To seek work elsewhere, 18,000 men with 
their families left the city. The contro- 
versy was ended only by the disintegra- 
tion of the Council, the unions withdraw- 
ing and making terms with the builders. 
Last to withdraw, at the end of the year, 
was the Hod Carriers’ Union of 4,000 
men. A majority of the new agreements 
provide for arbitration. The strike of 
the Hebrew journeymen bakers in New 
York, who have been working from fif- 
teen to eighteen hours a day in noisome 
and unventilated cellars for low wages, 
shows that the law requiring a ten-hour 
day and the use of premises in good san- 
itary condition has not been enforced by 
the inspectors employed for the purpose. 


& 


Recently published 
statistics show to what 
an extent the Lu- 
therans of this country are trying to 
solve the problem of keeping the younger 
generation within the folds of the Church 
and the denomination by the establish- 
ment of Christian schools under control 
of the congregations. The American Lu- 
theran Church has now more than four 
thousand such schools with an attendance 
of nearly 200,000 pupils. These schools 
are, however, reff unevenly distributed, 
the great. bulk of them being found in 
the Western German and Scandinavian 
synods. The English synods have none 
whatever, the purely English General 
Synod reporting only 2 and the English 


Protestant 
Parochial Schools 


_ United Synod South none at all. In 


the General Council there are 531 of these 
schools, but 440 of these are in the Swed- 
dish Augustana Synod alone. Even the 
old Pennsylvania Ministerium, the 
“Mother Synod,” reports only 18 
schools, and the New York Synod, in 
which the German is still a stronger ele- 
ment, only 28, The leader in this cause 


is the strictly confessional Synodical 
Conference, with over 2,000 schools, of 
which the Missouri Synod alone has 
1,700. The Independent Synods also 
are strong friends of this cause, the 
Ohio Synod reporting 235, the German 
Iowa Synod 400, the Independent Nor- 
wegian Synod 300, and the Norwegian 
Free Church the same number. The fact 
that the English sections of the Church 
have done so little or nothing in this work 
does not signify that these schools are 
a foreign product or inimical to the Eng- 
lish or the public school. On the con- 
trary, in nearly all of them the Eng- 
lish is placed on an equality with the 
native tongues and these schools are re- 
garded as necessary in addition to the 
public schools, because these latter can- 
not and do not supply what in the con- 
viction of the Lutherans must be the 
main element and factor in the training 
of a child—namely, the religious educa- 
tion. Bible history, catechism, etc., ac- 
cordingly occupy a prominent part in the 
curriculum and are the objects of daily 
study in addition to the drill in the secu- 
lar branches. It is the ambition of these 
schools to render in these branches ex- 
actly what is accomplished in the public 
schools, but to have all the learning, even 
in these departments, done in the fear 
of the Lord and thus make the whole 
school work distinctively Christian. As 
many of the congregations are too poor 
to pay teacher and pastor, the latter often 
must teach his school also. In the Mis- 
souri Synod alone there are over .500 
pastors who teach school during the week 
regularly. In thesecircles it is regarded as 
a matter of course thatevery congregation 
must have a church school of its own. 
The advocates of the system generally 
have little faith in the Sunday school 
system of America as rendering insuffi- 
cient and superficial service, and if possi- — 
ble substitute “ Christenlehre”—4.  @., 

systematic instruction of the children by 
the pastor on Sunday for the Sunday 
school. In many cases these church 
schools render efficient service for 
the mission cause. On the frontier a 
missionary usually begins his work by 
establishing a Christian church school, 
and the founding of a congregation 
rapidly follows, In addition to the Lu- 
theran Church the Evangelical Church, 
representing in this cotintty the United 
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Lutheran and Reformed Church of Prus- 
sia, has also been a warm friend of the 
congregational schools and has estab- 
lished several hundred. 


a 


_Theré are signs cf some 
change of feeling in the 
Cuban Constitutional Con- 
vention as to the proposed agreement 
concerning relations with the United 
States. A suggestion that this country 
should hold three of the island’s ports 
and supervise the republic’s foreign re- 
lations has been considered in the secret 
sessions. At last accounts two proposi- 
tions were under discussion. The first, 
supported by those favoring a modified 
protectorate, calls for a declaration that 
Cuba will in all cases proceed in com- 
plete accord with the United States, will 
give to this country ample sites for na- 
val stations on the shores of three bays 
and will put itself on a war footing to 
assist the United States whenever aid is 
needed. The second declares that the 
convention has no power to decide as. to 
the relations in question, but is willing 
to discuss the subject if our Government 
desires it to do so. This plan of solving 
the problem includes an expression of 
gratitude to the United States and some 
vague remarks about liberty. Aside 
from this matter, the disturbing issues in 
the convention appear to be the suffrage 
qualifications and the question whether 
men not born in Cuba shall be eligible for 
the Presidency. Gualberto Gomez, an 
eloquent delegate in whom there is little 
white blood, and now said to be the dom- 
inating spirit in the convention, calls for 
universal suffrage ; and the delegates from 
the eastern end of the island agree with 
him. _ He has settled his differences with 
Maximo Gomez, who does not now ex- 
‘pect to be excluded from the Presidency 
by a clause requiring candidates to be 
natives of the island. It is said that with 
the universal suffrage a majority of the 
voters would be negroes. The attitude 
of some delegates toward the question of 
relations with the United States may 
have been affected by the recent decision 
of our Government, in response to inqui- 
ries from Germany and other foreign 
Powers concerning the claims of their 
subjects for damages suffered during the 


Cuba and 
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insurrection and the war,. that it cannot 
be responsible for such obligations. The 
complainants must look to Spain or to 
the coming permanent government of the 
island. A published summary of the 
leading points in the constitution to be 
reported by the convention’s committee 
contains no reference to relations with 
the United States. This scheme calls not 
only for a national Senate and House, but 
also for a legislative assembly in each 
one of six provinces, which are to have 
Governors elected by the people. The 
President, it says, must be a Cuban who 
served in the revolution for at least ten 
years ; and the Government is not to rec- 
ognize public debts except those contract- 
ed since February, 1895, for the support 
of the revolution. Suffrage qualifications 
are reserved for later action. The priests: 
who opposed Bishop Sbarretti so sharply 
have now decided to support him. Mr.. 
Frye, the very successful Superintendent 
of Schools, was married last week to 
Sefiorita Maria Teresa Arruebarrena, of 
Cardenas, a young Cuban teacher. In 
Porto Rico the Legislative Assembly has 
not made a good record. It has rejected 
the Council’s bill for trials by jury and 
consumed its time in increasing salaries 
and discussing trivial propositions. An- 
other shipload of natives bound for the 
plantations in Hawaii has arrived at New 
Orleans. More than half of the first 
party deserted in San Francisco. The 
agreement, it is said, calls for the ship- 
ment of 10,000 in all. James S. Harlan, 
of Chicago, son of Justice Harlan, has 
been appointed Attorney-General of the 
island. 


Public attention has been di- 
rected to Venezuela this week 
by a decree of President Castro in re- 
gard to the asphalt lake concession which 
involves very large American interests. 
It seems that twelve years ago some 
American capitalists formed a company 
in this city called the New York and 
Bermudez Company, which obtained a 
concession to work the great asphalt lakes 
in the province of Sucre. The lakes yield 
the best asphalt on the market, and the 
company construed the terms of its char- 
ter as giving it a monopoly of the 
lakes of the whole province. Then came 
along another New York Company which 
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gained the ear of the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment. The latter looked up the charter 
and interpreted it in such a way that the 
New York and Bermudez Company has 
no monopoly over the lakes. The old 
company is said to have armed its em- 
ployers to prevent any plant of the rival 
company being started, and the Vene- 
zuelan Government threatens to send 
troops to aid the new company if not to 
destroy some of the old company’s plants 
on what is now decreed to be the prop- 
erty of the new company. Thus the case 
stands. The State Department has or- 
dered three war ships to proceed to the 
harbor of Caracas to protect American 
interests, and has also instructed the 
Venezuelan Government through our 
Minister to “ go slow.” The whole ques- 
tion, however, would seem to be prima- 
rily one for the courts to decide, and 
should Venezuela attempt to use force in- 
stead of resorting to law there may pos- 
sibly be trouble. A race riot has broken 
out on the Island of Jamaica, and the 
colored soldiers have mutined and at- 
tacked the civilians, who have armed. 
themselves for protection. Unless the 
disturbance can be speedily put down 
there is danger of another terrible “ ma- 
roon” reign of terror. Little news has 
come from the seat of the insurrection in 
Colombia, except one meager dispatch 
telling of a great battle on the Magdalena 
River which lasted two days, and in 
which the Government gained a decisive 
victory. Six hundred were killed on the 
battle field, and many hundreds wounded. 
“Other victories by the Government 
forces of the utmost importance ” have 
been announced. 


The Australian Com- 
monwealth was _ for- 
mally inaugurated on January Ist by the 
installation of the Earlof Hopetoun asthe 
first Governor-General of the federated 
Australian colonies. Most elaborate prep- 
arations had been made for the celebra- 
tion, and it was carried through with 
great success. The Earl, in full uniform, 
escorted by troops, reviewed the proces- 
sion, passing through a number of 
triumphal arches representing the differ- 
ent colonies and the various trades and 
industries as well as_ nationalities. 
Among them a distinct feature was an 
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American arch stirrotinded by a colossal 
eagle and bearing the mottoes, -“ The 
United States Greets United Austral- 
asia,” and “ Hail to the New Born Com- © 
monwealth.” The chief-justices and cabi- 
net officers awaited him, and then the 
Earl took the oath of office, signing it at 
a table which had been presented by the 
Queen, following this with the reading of 
a message from the Queen through the 
Colonial Secretary, Mr. Chamberlain, ex- 
pressing her heartfelt interest in the in- 
auguration of the Commonwealth, and 
another from the Government welcoming 
the Commonwealth to her place among 
the nations united under Her Majesty’s 
sovereignty, and marking a further step 
in the direction of permanent unity of the 
British Empire. As the months have 
gone by since the definite acceptance of 
the Commonwealth bill it has been evi- 
dent that the sentiment for union was 
growing stronger and that the colonies in 
their new alliance recognized most cor- 
dially the:r relations to the great empire. 
Parallel to this is the reception given to 
Lord Roberts on his return to London. 
There, too, there had been most elaborate 
preparations made, but the result ex- 
ceeded even the anticipations. The 
weather was about as bad as it well could 
have been, yet the crowds that filled the 
streets and the manifestly spontaneous 
and cordial welcome of the people was 
testimony to the man who has done per- 
haps more than any other single man in 
India and in South Africa to cement the 
unity of the British Empire. Earl Rob- 
erts, as he is now to be called, immediate- 
ly took his position at the War Office 
with characteristic simplicity and direct- 
ness, and at once set about looking 
into the interests of the field which he had 
just left to make sure that his successor 
there, in whom he expressed the highest 
confidence, should have all the-assistance 
and support that he needed. At the same 
time Mr. Brodrick, in the War Depart- 
ment, is evidently working in cordial co- 
operation with Earl Roberts, and there 
appears to be substantial prospect of the 
reform in the army management which 
has been so earnestly desired. Notwith- 
standing the pessimistic forebodings of 
some, it seems evident that Greater Brit- 
ain, despite the heavy strain upon it dur- 
ing the past year, is stronger than it ever 
has been. 
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The long struggle over the 
‘Dreyfus matter appears to 
have been completed by the 
passing of the Amnesty bill, which wipes 
out all charges and punishments and 
which, it is hoped, will end criminations 
and recriminations of everykind. Itisa lit- 
tle difficult for Americans to understand 
the bitter feeling that has been manifest in 
the discussion. It would seem as tho the 
quicker the whole matter was finished up 
the better for everybody. A variety of 
influences, however, have combined in the 
discussion to such a degree as almost to 
overshadow the original object of the bill. 
It became in fact another fight between 
the Waldeck-Rousseau Cabinet and the 
Nationalists, who were reinforced by Rad- 
icals and Socialists who wanted to vent 
their spleen upon the Roman Catholic 
Church, by moderate Republicans, who 
distrusted the ecclesiastical policy of the 
Cabinet, especially in the bill- against re- 
ligious associations, and by a number of 
individuals. Thus Colonel Picquart felt 
aggrieved at being included in the bill 
without having been shown to be in need 
of its provisions, while at the same time it 
permitted the escape of General Mercier, 
whom he held responsible for the whole 
affair. When it came to the test, how- 
ever, the Radicals were reminded that 
they had had their hostility to the Church 
acknowledged in the Religious Associa- 
tions bill. The Socialists were told that 
M. Millerand was doing the best for them 
that he could, and that any change would 
scarcely be for the better and might be for 
the worse. While over all there was mani- 
festthe intense belief in the army,as about 
theionly French institution which still com- 
manded general respect, notwithstanding 
that individual members of the army 
might have done things that were cer- 
tainly not of the highest grade of moral- 
ity. By shrewd management the Cabinet 
succeeded in securing the general support 
of the army, and in presenting its bill of 
amnesty it appeared before the country 
with the substantial indorsement of the 
national idol. The test came when an 
amendment was presented by a Socialist 
Dreyfusard, aimed directly at General 
Mercier, excluding forgery from the 
benefits of the bill, and there seemed for 
a time prospect of difficulty for the Gov- 
ernment. When, however, it came to the 
test the amendment was rejected by a 
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vote of 341 to go, and the threat implied 
if not definitely stated by the Premier, 


that failure to carry through its own bill . 


would involve a Cabinet crisis, showed 
that after all France is not yet willing to 
put the Government into the hands of the 
opposition ; while it also indicates that the 
opposition were very willing to get rid of 
the Dreyfus question before assuming 
any responsibility. The next contest will 
be over the bill in regard to the property 
of the religious associations, and the fu- 
ture of that will be watched with much 


interest. 
& 


The petty uneasiness of the 
little States of the Balkan 
Peninsula continues to at- 
tract notice without, however, necessarily 
arousing much alarm. The chronic state 
of ministerial crisis in Bulgaria con- 
tinues. After the resignation of the 
Stoiloff Ministry, nearly a year ago, his 
successor, M. Grekoff, associated with 
himself in his cabinet one of the most 
aggressive leaders in Bulgarian politics, 
M. Radoslavoff, and in the elections 
which took place not long after, and as 
usual returned a handsomé majority to 
the Government, the Minister of the In- 
terior appeared as a very close rival to 
his leader. His support increased at 
supplementary elections and he felt him- 
self so strong that M. Grekoff resigned. 
Contrary to what was expected, Prince 
Ferdinand did not call Radoslavoff to the 
Premiership, but gave the position to 
some one else. This was not at all satis- 
factory to him, and ever since then there 
have been intrigues and counter intrigues 
until it is very near open warfare, with the 
usual charges of embezzlement of public 
funds bandied out among the different 
leaders. Meanwhile the general relations 
of Bulgaria botn with Rumania and Ser- 
via are increasingly uncomfortable. The 
Macedonian murderers have been con- 
demned and the Macedonian Revolu- 
tionary Committee has had a pretty sharp 
lesson, which, however, it is not gener- 
ally supposed it takes very seriously to 
heart. So also in Servia the domestic 
situation is scarcely better and a fresh 
crisis is threatened at any time, while the 
pretenders to the Servian throne, Prince 
Karageorgevitch, and Prince Nicholas 
of Montenegro, do not abate their ne 
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gotiations with their supporters. That 
anything serious will come out of all 
these things no one seems to anticipate. 
The Czar has evidently given the authori- 
ties at Sofia to understand that they 
absolutely must preserve peace with 
other nations, however much they may 
choose to quarrel among themselves, and 
Austria holds a similar hand over Servia. 
King Milan is again out of any imme- 


diate share in the conduct of affairs, but 


if he succeeds, as the rumor is, in wed- 
ding a rich American, it may be that he 
will suddenly reappear as a prominent 
element in Balkan politics. Those who 
are best posted seem to think that the 
larger part of this disturbance is due to 
a not unnatural desire of the leaders to 
divert public attention from their own 
mismanagement by stirring foreign com- 


plications. 
a 


The new year opened with 
the unexpected announce- 
ment that the Chinese 
plenipotentiaries at Peking had been or- 
dered to sign the preliminary joint note, 
and had given notice to the foreign en- 
voys to that effect. The great prompt- 
ness of this announcement took every- 
body by surprise, for even the plenipo- 
tentiaries themselves did not expect a re- 
ply under ten days. However, it was ac- 
cepted on every hand with rejoicing, and 
announcements were made of an armis- 
tice especially directed toward the sus- 
pension of the punitive expeditions from 
Peking. Scarcely, however, had these 
announcements been made when counter 
influences appeared to be at work. There 
were intimations of doubt as to the sin- 
cerity of the Government ; as to whether 
these orders, which it appeared came 
from the Emperor, would be accepted by 
the Empress Dowager, and whether in- 
deed it was true that the latter had vir- 
tually abdicated in favor of the man 
whom she had tried to dethrone. There 
was also a meeting of foreigners, espe- 
cially of the missionaries, to consider the 
terms, and there appears to have been 
some dissatisfaction, especially with the 
failure to make reference to the treatment 
of the native Christians. Until more com- 
plete reports arrive it is impossible to be 
certain as to the position taken. Among 
other reports of varying importance has 


Chinese 
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been one which, if trie, will go far 
toward facilitating peace—namely, that 
the famous Yu-Hsian, Governor of 
Shansi, and who is responsible for the 
severest massacres of foreigners, has 
been beheaded by order of the court. 
Another less encouraging report, and 
possibly indicative of renewed trouble, is 
that the famous General Tung-fu-Hsiang 
has revolted with his Moslem troops and 
set up'a Moslem Government in the pre- 
dominantly Moslem province of Kan-su. 
How much of credit to give to these two 
reports it is impossible as yet to say. 
Should the latter prove to be correct it 
might greatly facilitate the arrangements 
for peace, altho it might entail long con- 
tinued contest between the Chinese Gov- 
ernment and the Moslem sections to. the 
west with almost unlimited possibilities 
for Russian interference, in view of the 
influences from Bokhara through Kuldja, 
strengthened by the definite occupation 
of Manchuria by the Russian Govern- 
ment. A minor report to the effect that 
the British troops have aroused a very 
bitter feeling on the part of the Chineseby 
an entertainment desecrating one of the 
most sacred apartments of the Palace, ob- 
tained great currency, but has since been 
denied in so far as any ill effects are con- 
cerned. It is affirmed that the entertain- 
ment in question was utterly inoffensive, 
created no hard feeling on the part of the 
Chinese, and was held in an apartment in 
no way considered by the Chinese as spe- 
cially sacred. A possibly very serious fact 
in the situation is the illness of Li Hung 
Chang, whose advanced age makes it 
difficult for him to rally from attacks. 
He is reported as worse rather than bet- 
ter, and as unlikely to be able to conduct 
the negotiations. Just what effect his 
disappearance from the scene would have 
it is, of course, impossible to affirm. 


st 


fy. Lhe present capital of the 

Chinese Empire, or at least 
the residence of the Emperor and Em- 
press Dowager, is one of the most inter- 
esting cities in the empire. There has 
been some confusion in regard to it on 
account of the variety of ways in which 
the name is spelled, the most common, 
aside from that given above, being Hsian- 
fu. Altho it has figured very promi- 
nently in early Chinese history and was 
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the capital tinder three of the strongest 
dynasties, the immediate reason for its 
occupation by the Court appears to be 
that it is practically almost. inac- 
cessible. It is surrounded by moun- 
tains and protected on one side by the 
remains at least of the most famous 
fortresses in China ; on another side a 
marshy region renders approach very 
difficult, and on the south again lies a 
formidable range separating it from 
Hankau. It is one of the least visited 
among the important cities of China and 
has held itself exceptionally free from 
foreign influence of every kind, which is 
the more remarkable in view of the 
fact that it commands all the important 
routes to Western China, those northwest 
into Central Asia, southwest into 
Szechuen, and south toward the lower 
Yang-tse valley. It is also one of the 
chief centers for the silk trade, and in 
later history it attracted notice in the 
time of the Mohammedan rebellion and 
it still has a large Mohammedan element 
in its population. In its earlier history, 
aside from its being the capital of sev- 
eral famous dynasties, Christendom is 
interested in it as holding the famous 
Nestorian tablet dated 638 A. D.; while 
historians are especially attracted to the 
Pei Lin, or forest of tablets, being a col- 
lection of historical recoras on stone of 
the highest value, relating not only to the 
dynasties which made the city their capi- 
tal, but also to the Mongol rule and the 
Ming dynasty which preceded the pres- 
ent. The population is given as from 
half a million to a million and the general 
type of life is prosperous. The walls 
are as high and solid as those of Peking, 
while the gateways are far handsomer. 


as 


Just what the situation 
in South Africa is it is 
not easy to learn. On the 
face of the telegrams that come it would 
appear that the Boer raiders have so ex- 
tended over Cape Colony and gained 
such power there as to make it a very 
serious question whether they will not 
secure a general uprising of the Afri- 
kander element and set back the whole 
question of British victory many months, 
if not a year. On the other hand, the 
British authorities—General Kitchener, 
Lord Roberts and Sir Alfred Milner— 
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_have recrossed it. 


do not appear to be gteatly disturbed, 
and General Kitchener contents himself 
with renewed efforts to capture De Wet, 
merely sending down to Cape Colony for 
local enrollment of volunteers to head 
off what he claims to be comparatively 
small bands of Boer raiders. At the same 
time there are reports that-the Boers who 
crossed the Orange River to the south 
Altogether, the air 
holds more rumor than solid fact. 
General Kitchener is by no means dis- 
turbed is evident, moreover, from his con- 
ference with the burghers at Pretoria. 
A large number of them held a meeting 
during the past week for consideration 
of the best way of securing peace, and 
one point on which all agreed was that 
it would greatly facilitate the surrender 
of those now in the field if they could be 
sure of being returned to their own 
homes. At the same time they set forth 
clearly the absolute hopelessness of re- 
sistance. After their conference another 
meeting was called by General Kitchener, 
in which he expressed his interest in the 
suggestions and his pleasure at assisting 
in every way to secure peace. He also 
dwelt upon the uselessness of continuing 
the struggle, calling attention to the fact 
that Great Britain was determined to 
make disturbances of the peace in South 
Africa impossible in the future ; also that 
the European Powers had refused all ap- 
peals for intervention. It was his desire 
to give the Boers in the field every chance 
to surrender voluntarily and finish the 
war by the most humane means possible. 
If, however, conciliatory methods failed, 
there were others which he would be 
obliged to exercise. As to the return of 
burghers to their own homes, he said 
that he had issued instructions that those 
burghers who surrendered would, to- 
gether with their families and stocks, be 
protected in their own districts. Those 
who had broken the oath of neutrality 
under compulsion would receive the same 
treatment, and deserted women and. chil- 
dren would be kept in camps, where their 
friends could freely join them. As for 
the protection of stock, he said that he 
could not be held responsible for it unless 
it was brought in and kept within pro- 
tected limits. General Kitchener’s ad- 
dress has been printed and is to be dis- 
tributed broadcast through the country, 
and it is hoped will have good influence, 
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The Renaissance 


T has been thought by some tiat the 
sun of New England’s greatness 
was setting in the west, even 
perhaps partially slipped below the 
western horizon already. It has 
been thought that the immense im- 
petus given to manufacturing would 
seriously injure that industry, as the 
arable land of the West cut into our 
farmers; and there is no doubt that it has 
been severely felt; and that more manu- 
facturing is to be done in all the Western 
and Southern States in the future is a 
foregone couclusion. Time was when 
New England was the manufacturing 
center of the country, and it probably still 
is; but we must face hot competition. 

I do not look to see, however, our scep- 
ter taken entirely from us. I rely upon 
the cheap water power, the inventive 
genius of our people, their ability to meet 
and overcome new conditions, and upon 
our skilled labor. To be sure, we are 
competing with ourselves all the time by 
supplying the West and South with some 
of our brightest and keenest young men, 
who become managers of their factories, 
the captains of their industry; but we 
shall hold our own and show them there 
is vitality enough left in old New Eng- 
land yet. Any one who takes hold of the 
wire thinking the dynamo is shut off will 
get a 20,000-volt shock which will give 
him a healthy respect for Yankee dy- 
namics. 

For years we thought our farms were 
itretrievably ruined, and prices of farm 
lands went steadily downward. Our 
famers could not raise corn to compete 
with the marvelous crops on your allu- 
vial prairies ; the West’s great grain ele- 
vators sent chills down our backs; we 
could not raise and feed cattle and make 
a profit in competition with those which 
ranged free on the plains of Colorado 
and Wvoming. What was there Jeft for 
us? The outlook was pretty dark. 

But this is rapidly changing, and farm 
Values are rising slowly again. What is 











































































































By the Hon, Frank W. Rollins, 
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the cause? To explain this I must go 
back a little. For at least fifty years the 
country towns have been retrograding in 
population and wealth on account of the 
Western movement already referred to 
and by the trend of people toward the 
cities and manufacturing towns. The 
profits of farming were so small that the 
young men and maidens flocked to the 
manufacturing centers, where there were 
better wages, better opportunities and 
more life. In my own State our largest 
city of Manchester has been built up 
from nothing in fifty years to a city of 
sixty thousand people; Nashua, Roches- 
ter, Franklin, Berlin and other cities and 
towns can tell a similar story. Massa- 
chusetts is full of New Hampshire peo- 
ple, the West is punctuated with them, 
foreign countries are familiar with their 
faces. Was it any wonder that there was 
decay in the country districts? But lat- 
terly the tide has turned. The people of 
the country have discovered that we have 
something better to give them than corn 
or wheat or even shoes and cotton, and 
that is health. They have discovered that 
after a winter of hot pursuit of wealth 
and pleasure in New York there is heal- 
ing in the pine woods of Maine. They 
have learned that after an exciting sea- 
son in Washington there is new life for 
the overtense nerves.in the solemn cliffs 
of New Hampshire’s White Mountains. 
They have found that after the torrid 
nights and steamy days of the great Mid- 
dle West there is balm in the breezes 
which blow from Champlain’s lovely wa- 
ters over the picturesque hills of Ver- 
mont. They have discovered that after a 
year or two spent in the high mountain 
altitudes of Colorado and Wyoming a 
season on the low-lying coast of Massa- 
chusetts brings peace and re-establishes 
the nervous equilibrium. It follows that 
every summer sees a constantly increas- 
ingly throng of eager, expectant faces 
turning toward our high hills, our smil- 
ing lakes, our peaceful valleys. 
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Another discovery has been made by 
our rich men, and that is, that instead of 
living in the city and going to the coun- 
try a few weeks in the summer; it is bet- 
ter to reverse the rule, and live in- the 
country and go to the city for a few 
weeks in the winter. The country is the 
best and normal place to live and to rear 
families in. There can be no argument 
on that point, and every year a constant- 
ly increasing host of rich men are taking 
up their permanent residences in our hill 
towns. 

I can best illustrate this movement by 
taking my own State of New Hampshire 
as an example. A few years. ago, our 
Board of Agriculture, alarmed at the 
falling off in farm values and the num- 
ber of abandoned farms which dotted our 
hillsides, prepared a book describing 
these farms in detail and offering them 
for sale at absurdly low figures, in hopes 
to induce settlers to come in. By means 
of the change already mentioned. these 
farms have been absorbed, as well as 
many others. The old homes have been 
rebuilt or refitted, the walls.and fences 
‘straightened up, the lands enriched, and 
‘once more they are inhabited and pros- 
perous. We have taken in our sign of 
abandoned farms for sale and gone out 
of that business. There are still farms 
for sale and opportunities for settlement, 
but they are not abandoned farms. 

I do not wish to overdraw the pic- 
ture, or state that all is couleur de rose 
there yet. Far from it. We have grave 
and serious problems to face, and dan- 
gerous questions to deal with outside of 
the mere question of bread and butter. 
It were folly to say, that the terrible 
shrinkage of our country towns, our pure- 
ly agricultural towns, had not been a seri- 
ous injury, was not a menace to the whole 
State. A loss of 50 per cent. in popula- 
tion and wealth in fifty years, as has hap- 
pened in some places, can but be serious, 
and when it is attended by a loss of its 
brightest and best and most energetic 
youth it amounts to a disaster. The town 
loses its ability to keep up its schools on 
account of lack of means and lack of 
scholars, it loses its ability to keep up its 
religious interest, its roads, its bridges, 
its civic and moral tone, it loses its energy 


and push, it loses hope. Those who are 
left are the aged, the decrepit, the feeble 
and the non-ambitious. 
picture, and only appears here and there, 
fortunately. But it does exist. I have 
seen it stated in Western papers that the 
French-Canadians were coming in and 
taking up our farms, but this is only so to 
a very limited extent in our extreme 
northern section. The French go into 
our mills, and our mill towns are full of 
them. Our farms are being taken up and 
repeopled, but not by the French. 

As President Tucker, of Dartmouth 
College, well says: 

“ Our State is in a state of flux. There isa 
constant movement not only out of the State, 
but into the State. A movement is going on 
within the State, not simply by change from 
one town to another, but by steady migration 
within as well as without.” 

In Pres. Tucker’s town of Hanover, out 
of 600 voters, only 130 are natives of the 
town, and Hanover is not an exceptional 
town. The natives, you will see, are in 
the minority. 

This new stock coming in is making 
itself felt. It is elbowing and pushing its 
way to the front. It is crowding the na- 
tive born. But it is good stock, it has 
caught the right spirit. It has perhaps 
more of the spirit of our forefathers than 
the natives. I am sorry to say it, but | 
fear it is so. They are willing to make 
more sacrifices, work longer hours, live 
less expensively, and have more ambition, 
and they will succeed. The native has 
not yet awakened to the fact, and I fear 
when he does the shock will be somewhat 
severe. But the new life coming in will 
rebuild and revivify the old blood, the old 
stock, somewhat depleted, perhaps. ‘The 
new stock understands the principles of 
the fathers, the principle of sacrifice. 

There is reflex action going on from 
the city to the country. I have faith to 
-believe our New Hampshire hills will not 
always be as sparsely settled as now. | 
foresee large inroads of new people, but 
there must be a spirit of readiness to meet 
the new demands to be made upon us. 
The old fires of reverence and respect and 
energy and self-sacrifice must be kindled 
anew. 


» Concorp, N. H, 
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Pivotal Points in the Life of Disraeli 
By Elbert Hubbard, 


AuTuHor oF “ LittLe Journeys,” Etc. 


I 


ISRAELI was born a Jew, and was 
received into the Jewish Church 
with Jewish rites. But Judaism, 

standing in the way of his ambition, and 
his parents’ ambition for him, the religion 
of his fathers was renounced and he be- 
came, in name, a Christian. Yet to the 
last his heart was with his people, and the 
glory of his race was his secret pride. 

The fine irony of affiliating with a peo- 
ple who worship a Jew as their Savior, 
but who have legislated against and de- 
spise the Jew—this attracted Disraeli. 
With them he bowed the knee in an ad- 
oration they did not feel, and while his 
lips said the Litany, his heart repeated 
Ben Ezra’s prayer. In temperament he 
belonged with the double-dealing East. 
He intuitively knew the law of jiujutsu, 
best exemplified by the Japanese, and of- 
ten won by yielding. He was bold, but 
not too bold. 

Israel Zangwill, shrewdest, keenest and 
kindliest of Jews, with the tragedy of 
his race pictured on his furrowed face—a 
face like an ancient weatherworn statue 
on whose countenance grief has petrified 
—has summed up the character of Dis- 
raeli as no other man ever has or can. I 
will not rob the reader by quoting from 
“The Primrose Sphinx ”—that gem in 
letters must ever stand together without 
subtraction of a word. It belongs to the 
realm of the lapidary, and its facets can- 
not be transferred. Yet when Mr. Zang- 
will refers to the Mephistophelian curl of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s lip the word is used 
advisedly. No character in history so 
stands for the legendary Mephisto as 
does this man. The Satan of the Book 
of Job, jaunty, daring, joking with his 
Maker, is the Mephisto of Goethe and all 
the other play-writers who have used the 
character. Mephisto is so much above 
the ordinary man in sense of humor— 
which is merely the right estimate of val- 
ues—so daring, so sweeping in intellect 
that Milton pictures him as a dispos- 
sessed god—the rival of Deity. 


Disraeli, not satisfied with playing the 
part of Mephisto and tempting men to 
their ruin, but thirsting for a wide experi- 
ence, turns Faustus himself. He knows 
that everything in life is sold—nothing 
is given gratis; we pay for knowledge 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
From the painting by J. E. Millais, 


with pain; for love with tears; for life 
with death. He haggles and barters with 
Fate, and pays the penalty because he 
must. 

He alternately affronts and cajoles his 
enemies; takes all that the world has to 
give; knows every pleasure; wins every 
prize; makes love to the daughters of 
men (without loving them); and win- 
ning the one he selects, secretly thanks 
Jehovah, God of his fathers, that he 
leaves no offspring—because the woman 
fit for his mate and equal to mothering 
his children does not exist. 

The sublimity of his egotism stands 
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unrivaled; it is so great that it is admi- 


rable; to it we lift our hats. Napoleon 
gained the field without prejudice; but 
this man enters the lists with hate and 
prejudice arrayed against him. He plays 
the pawns of chance with literature, ze- 
ligion and politics; and moves the queen 
so as to checkmate all adversaries. He 
flouts love ; but to show the world that he 
yet knows the Ideal he occasionally pic- 
tures truth and trusting affection in his 
books. 

This entire game of life is to him only 
a diversion. They may jeer him down 
in the House of Commons, but his pa- 
tience is unruffied. He says, “ Very well, 
I will wait.” Now and again he smiles 
that wondrous, contagious smile, show- 
ing his white teeth and the depth of his 
dark burning eyes. He knows his power. 
He revels in the wit he never expresses, 
he glories in this bright blade of the in- 
tellect that is never fully unsheathed. 

They think he is interested in Eng- 
lish politics—pish! Only world prob- 
lems really interest him, and those that 
lie behind mean as much to him as those 
that are to come. He is one with Eter- 
nity, and the vanquished glory of Rome, 
the marble beauty of Athens, the As- 
syrian Sphinx, the flight from Egypt un- 
der the leadership of one who had killed 
his man and yet had talked with God 
face to face—these and the dim uncer- 
tainty of the Unseen are the things that 
interest him. He is a Dreamer of the 
Ghetto. 

II. 


Literature is the child of parents. That 
is to say, it takes two to produce a book. 
Of course, there are imitation books, sort 
o’ wax figures that look like books, made 
through habit by those who have been 
many years upon the turf, and who work 
automatically ; but every real live, throb- 
bing, pulsing book was written by a man 
with a woman at his elbow, or vice versa. 

When twenty-one years of age Ben- 
jamin Disraeli produced “ Vivian Grey.” 
The woman in the case was Mrs. Austen, 
wife of a prosperous London solicitor. 
This lady was handsome, a brilliant 
talker, a fine musician and an amateur 
artist of no mean ability. She was much 
older than Disraeli; she must have been 
in order to comprehend that the young 
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man’s frivolity was pretense, and his 
foppery affectation. A girl of his own 
age, whose heart-depths had not been 


sounded by experience, would have fallen ‘ 


in love with the foppery (or else despised 
it—which often is the same thing) ; but 
Mrs. Austen, mature in years, with a 
decade of London “seasons” behind 
her, having met every possible kind of 
man Europe had to offer, discovered that 
the world did not know Ben Disraeli at 
all. She saw that the youth did not re- 
veal his true self, and that instead of 
courting society for its own sake he had 
a supreme contempt for it. She intui- 
tively knew that he was seething in dis- 
content, and with prophetic vision she 
had faith that his restless power and his 
ambition would yet make him a marked 
figure in the world of letters or politics, 
or both. 

For love as a passion, or supreme sen- 
timent, ruling one’s life, Disraeli had no 
sympathy. He shunned love for fear it 
might bind him hand and foot. Love 
not only is blind, but love blinds its vo- 
tary, and Disraeli, knowing this, fled for 
freedom when the trail grew warm. A 
man madly in love is led, subdued. 
Imagine Mephisto captured, crying it 
out on his knees with his head in a 
woman’s lap! 

But Mrs. Austen was happily married, 
the mother of a family, and occupied a 
position high in London society. Mar- 
riage with her was out of the question, 
and scandal and indiscretion equally so— 
Ben Disraeli felt safe with Mrs. Austen. 
With her he put off his domino and grew 
simple and confidential. 

And so the lady, doubtless a bit flat- 
tered—for she was a woman—set her- 
self to push on the hazard of new for- 
tunes. She encouraged him to write his 
novel of “ Vivian Grey,” discussed every 
phase of the plot, read chapter af- 
ter chapter as they were produced, and 
by her gentle encouragement and warm 
sympathy fired the mind of the young 
man to the point of production. 

The book is absurd in plot, and, like 
more first books, flashy and overdrawn. 
And yet there is a deal of power in it, 
and the thinly veiled characters were 
speedily pointed out as living personages. 
Literary London went agog, and Mrs. 
Austen fanned the flame by inviting “ the 
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set” to her drawing room to hear the 
great author read from his amusing 
work. The best feature of the book, 
and probably the saving feature, is that 
the central figure in the plot is Disraeli, 
himself, and upon his own head the au- 
thor plays his shafts of wit and ridicule. 
The impertinence and impudence which 
he himself manifested were parodied, 
caricatured and played upon, to the great 
delight of the uninitiated rabble, who 
gave themselves much credit for having 
made a discovery. 

The man who scorns, scoffs, gibes and 
jeers other men, and at the same time is 
willing to drop his guard and laugh at 
himself, is not a bad man. Very, very 
seldom is found a man under thirty who 
does not take himself and all of his wit 
seriously. But Disraeli, the lawyer’s 
clerk, at twenty was wise and subtle be- 
yond all men in London-town. Mrs. 
Austen must have been wise, too, for had 
she been like most other good women she 
would have wanted her protégé admired, 
and have rebelled in tears at the thought 
of placing him in a position where so- 
ciety would serve him up for tittle-tattle. 
Small men can be laughed down, but 
great ones, never. 

A little American testimony as to the 
appearance of Disraeli in his manhood 
se not here be amiss. Says N. P. Wil- 
1S: 

“He was sitting in a window looking on 
Hyde Park, the last rays of sunlight reflected 
from the gorgeous gold flowers of a splendidly 
embroidered waistcoat. Patent leather pumps, 
a white stick with a black cord and tassel, and 
a quantity of chains about his neck and pock- 
ets, served to make him a conspicuous object. 
He has one of the most remarkable faces I 
ever saw; it is lividly pale, and but for the 
energy of his action and strength of his lungs 
would seem to be victim of consumption. His 
eye is black as Erebus, and has the most mock- 
ing, lying-in-wait sort of expression conceiv- 
able. His mouth is alive with a kind of work- 
ing and impatient nervousness, and when he 
has burst forth, as he does constantly, with a 
particularly successful cataract of expression, 
it assumes a curl of triumphant scorn that 
would be worthy of Mephistopheles. His hair 
is as extraordinary as his taste in waistcoats. 
A thick, heavy mass of jet black ringlets falls 
on his left cheek almost to his collarless stock, 
which on the right temple is parted and put 
away with the smooth carefulness of a girl. 
The conversation turned on Beckford. I-might 
as well attempt to gather up the foam of the 
sea as to convey an idea of the extraordinary 
language in which he clothed his description. 
He talked like a race-horse approaching the 
winning post, every muscle in action.” 
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III. 


To tell the story of Disraeli’s thirty 
years in Parliament would be to write 
the political history of the time. He 
was in the front of every fight; he ex- 
pressed himself on every subject; he 
crossed swords with all the strongest 
men of his age.’ That he had no great 
and overpowering convictions on any 
subject is fully admitted now, even by his 
most ardent admirers—it was always a 
question of policy; that is to say, he was 
a politician. He gave a point here and 
there when he had to, and when he did, 
always managed to do it gracefully. 
When he ambled over from one party to 
another he affected a fine wrath and gave 
excellent reasons. 

Three times he was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and twice was he Prime Min- 
ister, and for a time actual Dictator. But 
he took good care not to exercise his 
power too severely. When his word was 
supreme the safety of the nation lay, as 
it always does, in a strong opposition. 

In one notable instance was. Disraeli 
wrong in his prophecies—he declared 
again and again that Free Trade meant 
commercial bankruptcy. Yet Free Trade 
came about, and the fires were started in 
ten thousand factories, and such prosper- 
ity came to England as she had never 
known before. 

Political economy as a science was. a 
constant butt for his wit, and in physical 
science he was dense to a point where his 
ignorance calls for pity. He believed in 
the absolute, literal, Mosaic account of 
creation, and said in his paradoxical way, 
on one occasion, that in belief he was not 
only a Christian but a Jew. And this in 
spite of his most famous mot: “ All sen- 
sible men are of one religion.” 

“ And what is that?” 

“ Sensible men never tell.” 

Had Disraeli been truly sensible he 
would not have attempted to hold Charles 
Darwin up to ridicule by declaring in a 
speech at Oxford that “ it is a choice be- 
tween apes and angels.” He had neither 
the ability, patience nor inclination to 
read the “ Origin of Species,” and yet 
was so absurd as to answer it. 

In his novels of “ Coningsby,” “Sybil ” 
and “Tancred,” he argues with great 
skill and adroit sophistry that a landed 
aristocracy is necessary to a progressive 
civilization. 
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“The common people need an example of 
refinement in way of manners, art and intel- 
lect. Some one must take the lead, and reveal 
the possible beauty of life in leisurely and lux- 
urious living.” 


And this example of beauty, gentleness 
and excellence was to come from the 
landed gentry of England. Ye gods! 
Was it possible that this man believed in 
the necessity of the gentry as a virtuous 
example? Or did he merely view the 
_ fact that the aristocracy were there in ac- 
tual possession, and as they could not be 
evicted, why then the next best thing was 
to cajole, flatter and discreetly advise 
them? Who shall say what this man be- 
lieved ! 

Sensible men never tell. 

But this we know, this man had no 
vice but ambition. He conformed pretty 
closely to England’s ideals, and his thirst 
for power never caused him to take the 
chances of a Waterloo. His novels show 
a close acquaintanceship into the ways 
of society, and he knew the human heart 
as few men ever do. The degradation 
of the average toiler in Great Britain, the 
infamy of the policy extended toward 
Ireland, and the cruelty of Imperialism 
—all these he knew, for his books reveal 
it; but he was powerless as a leader to 
stem the current of tendency. He ac- 
quiesced where he deemed revolt futile. 

“ Lothair ” is his best novel, for in it 
he gets furthest'away from himself. It 
reveals a cleverness that is admirable, and 
this same brilliancy and shifty play of 
intellect are found in “ Endymion,” writ- 
ten in his seventy-fifth year. Whether 
these novels can ever take their place 
among the books that endure is a ques- 
tion that is growing more easy to an- 
swer each succeeding year. They owed 
their popularity. more to their flippant 
cleverness than to their insight, and their 
vogue was due, to a great extent, to the 
veiled personalities that interline their 
pages. 

That Disraeli did not carry out all the 
plans and reforms he attempted need not 
be set down to his discredit. It is for- 
tunate he did not succeed better than he 
did. He, however, safely piloted the 
great ship in the direction the passengers 
desired it to go; and his own personal 
ambition was reached when he, a Jew at 
heart—member of a despised race—had 
made himself master of the fleets, ar- 
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mies and treasury of the proudest Chris- 
tian nation the world has ever known. 


IV. 


A peculiar incident in the life of Disraeli 
is the romantic friendship that existed 
between him and Mrs. Willyums, of Tor- 
quay, Cornwall. About the year 1849 
Disraeli began to receive letters from an 
unknown admirer, who expressed a great 
desire for an interview on “ most impor- 
tant business.” All public men, especial- 
ly if they have the brilliant mental quali- 
ties of Disraeli, receive such letters. The 
sensitive, neurotic female who is ill-ap- 
preciated in her own home, and whose 
soul yearns for a “higher companion- 
ship,” is numerous. Disraeli’s secretary 
used to take care of such letters with a 
gentle explanation that the Chief was out 
of town, but upon his return, etc., and 
that was the last of it. But this Tor- 
quay correspondent was insistent, and, 
finally, a letter came from her saying she 
had come to London on purpose to meet 
her lord and master, and she would await 
him at a seat just east of the fountain at 
Crystal Palace at a certain hour. Dis- 
raeli read the missive with impatience— 
the idea of his meeting an unknown 
woman in this fish-monger manner at a 
hurdy-gurdy show! He tossed the let- 
ter into the fire place. 

The next day another letter came ex- 
pressing much regret that he had not 
kept the appointment, but saying she 
would await him at the same place the 
following day, and begging him, as the 
matter was urgent, not to fail her. 

Disraeli smiled and showed the letter 
to his wife. She advised him to go. 
When his wife said he had better do a 
thing he usually did it; and so he ordered 
his carriage and went to the hurdy-gurdy 
show to meet the impressionable female 
of unknown age and condition at the seat 
just east of the fountain. It was a silly 
thing for the leading member of Parlia- 
ment to do—to make an assignation in a 
public place with a fool-woman—all Lon- 
don might be laughing at him to-mor- 
row! He was on the point of turning 
back. 

But he reached the fountain and there 
was his Destiny awaiting him—a little 
woman in widow’s black. She lifted her 
veil and showed a face wrinkled and old, 
but kindly. She was agitated—she real- 
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ly did not expect him—and the great man 
gave a sigh of relief when he saw that 
no flashily dressed creature had en- 
trapped him. Even if people stared at 
him sitting there it made no difference. 
In pity he shook hands with the little old 
woman, sat down beside her, calmed her 
agitation, spoke about Cornwall and the 
weather, and inquired what he could do 
for her. A rambling talk about nothing 
followed, and Disraeli was sure it was 
just a mild case of lunacy. 

He arose to go, and the woman gave 
him an envelope, saying she had written 
out her case and begged him to read the 
letter when he had time. The man was 
preoccupied, his mind on great affairs of 
State—he simply crushed the letter into 
the side-pocket of his overcoat, bidding 
the woman a dignified good-day, and 
turned away. 

It was a month before he found the let- 
ter all crumpled and soiled there where 
he had placed it. He really had forgot- 
ten where it came from. The envelope 
was opened, and out dropped a Bank of 
England note for one thousand. pounds. 
This note was to pay for certain legal ad- 
vice. The advice wanted was of a trivial 
nature, and Disraeli, always conscien- 
tious in money matters, hastened to re- 
turn the money, in person, and gave the 
advice gratis. 

But the lady had had the interview— 
two of them—and this was all she 
wanted. Letters followed, and this de- 
veloped into a daily correspondence, 
wherein the old lady revealed the story 
of her passion—a passion as delicate, 
earnest and all-devouring as ever a girl 
of twenty knew.. Insane, you say? 
Well, ah—yes, doubtless. But then love 
is illusion; life is illusion, often a very 
beautiful rainbow, and why old folks 
should not be allowed to chase it, or al- 
low sweet emotion to gurgle gleefully un- 
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der their lee, a bit, as well as young folks, 
I donot know. Then, really, is love sim- 
ply a physical manifestation? and do 
spirits grow old? If so, where is our be- 
lief in the immortality of the soul? 

Mrs. Willyums was childless, had long 
been a widow, was rich, and her heart 
had been in the grave until she began 
to trace the record of Disraeli. She was 
a recluse; read, studied, fed on Disraeli 
—loved him. After several years’ dream- 
ing and planning she had actually bagged 
the game. She was a woman of educa- 
tion and ideas. Her letters were inter- 
esting—and Disraeli’s letters to her, now 
published, reveal the history of his daily 
life as he never told it to another. At 
her death the bulk of Mrs. Willyums’s 
fortune went by will to Disraeli. 

Mrs. Disraeli was not jealous of this 
affection. Why should a woman of 
sixty be jealous of another woman the 
same age, even tho the man in the case 
be fifteen years their junior? They 
pooled their love and grew rich together 
in recounting it. Presents were going 
backward and forward all the time be- 
tween Disraeli’s country home and Tor- 
quay. Mrs. Willyums finally came to 
Hughenden. There she died, and there 
she sleeps, side by side, as was her wish, 
with Benjamin Disraeli, Lord Privy Seal, 
Earl Beaconsfield of Beaconsfield, Vis- 
count Hughenden of Hughenden. And 
the reason the ex-Premier was not buried 
in Westminster Abbey was because he had 
promised these two old women that even 
death should not separate them from him. 
So there under the spreading elms, in this 
out-of-the-way country place, they rest— 
these three, side by side, and the sighing 
breeze tells and tells again to the twit- 
tering birds in the branches of this triple 
love, strange as fate, strong as destiny, 
warm as life, pure as snow, and unselfish 
as the kiss of the summer sun. 

East Avrora, N. Y. 


Requiescat in Pace. 
By Annette Kohn. 


N angel up in heaven dreamed, 
That round the throne ‘of God was 


A 


space 
That not quite full of glory seemed, 
And came to earth to fill the place, 


He looked among the pure and good, 
To make a choice of high emprise, 
Then gently, as an angel would, 
He touched her browand sealed her eyes. 
New York Ciry, 





The Development of a National Naval Reserve. 
By Captain J. W. Miller. 


[Captain Miller commands the naval militia force of New York State.—Eprror.] 


HE navy was, without doubt, the 
foremost factor in determining the 
quick, victorious result of the 

Spanish-American War. Since that war, 
recognizing the fact that its future foe 
may not again be a second-rate power, it 
is studying the means of increasing its 
personnel, from the seafaring popula- 
tion, in case of sudden hostilities. Its 
officers fully appreciate the fact that the 
country will not maintain a large fighting 
force, either on sea or land, and that the 
spirit of the volunteer, which was shown 
in 1898, must be utilized, through grad- 
ual, systematic education, with the end in 
view of forming an addition to the estab- 
lished complement. 

The Government cannot make a Naval 
Reserve out of the whole cloth, but, fol- 
lowing the lines of least resistance and 
current methods of development, must 
work from the circumference toward the 
center. It must appeal to local feeling 
and pride before it obtains general in- 
terest. It must recognize that one of the 
strongest factors among us is the spirit 
of States’ rights, with its conception that 
no energy can become national until it 
has fought its way through successive 
battles in the hamlet, the city and the 
county. It must face the fact that the 
prejudice against a paternal govern- 
ment still exists; and, remembering all 
these points, keep ever in mind that a 
Reserve will be composed of volunteers 
imbued with the habits and mode of 
thought of the civilian; from whom, in 
the first instance, little military knowl- 
edge or technical perfection can be ex- 
pected, altho much may be exacted after 
esprit de corps has firmly established the 
fact that system, study and discipline are 
requisite essentials to success. 

The prejudice against so-called “ cen- 
tralization ” has had its withering effects 
upon the navy. From its beginnings in 
the old Colonial days—when militia fish- 
ermen sailed north in 1745 and captured 
“ Louisburg ”’—the infant merchant ma- 
rine, of thirty years later, was trans- 
formed into the fighting State force of the 
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Revolution, but even the experience of 
that war, while creating a genuine fleet 
in 1812, scarcely formed a popular de- 
mand for a permanent service. Even as 
late as 1861 the regular establishment 
was supplemented by a large quota of 
volunteers, while after the close of the 
Civil War the reduction was so great 
that the stedfast devotion of the Naval 
Academy graduate was scarcely able to 
keep a minimum and dilapidated fleet 
afloat, or to win sufficient votes for better 
ships. 

The dawn of a new era was reached on 
the formation of the “ White Squadron ” 
in 1890, when the object lesson of a mod- 
ern fleet united all classes in the attempt 
to increase our sea power. The inter- 
vening years of stagnation were forgot- 
ten. 
place of decrepit vessels, and there fol- 
lowed, in quick succession, the cruiser 
and battle ship, which, under distin- 
guished officers and with excellent crews, 
gained the signal victories in Cuba and 
in the Philippines. 

During all this time the patience of the 
naval officer may have been severely 
taxed, but the final result to the country 
at large has not been evil. It was essen- 
tial to create a nation, internally and 
financially, before seeking ocean suprem- 
acy. 

Before proceeding to the topic before 
us it is well to note also two types of 
character which have developed during 
the past decade; one created by misdi- 
rected and overeducated ambition, and 
taught in a school which fits young men 
for place far beyond their probable at- 
tainment in life; the other, that virile 
type which is the result of modern out-of- 
door sports and university athletics. 
The former has bred a spirit of discon- 
tent and hypercriticism concerning every- 
thing American, which permeates certain 
portions of the press, and has undoubted- 
ly a pernicious influence over the peo 
ple. Its evil tendencies may not be dis- 
cussed here; but it is within the province 
of the navy officer to fight heresies ad- 
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vanced by unbalanced theorists, when 
they are detrimental to the service. It is 
certainly his duty, as well as to his inter- 
est, to foster that other class, which, en- 
grossed in the immediate daily duties 
which lie directly in its path, finds little 
time for carping criticism; but is ever 
ready, with true manliness, to see the 
good, and try to live up to examples no- 
bly set. 

Among this latter class may be rated 
about five thousand men with whom the 
writer has had some connection during 
the past ten years. From its earliest for- 
mation in 1891 it has recognized the fact 
that it was only entitled to be called a 
“Naval Militia,’ and that its province 
was to work, through existing conditions 
and difficulties, until such time as the 
country should be prepared for the ques- 
tion of a Government force. It to-day is 
a body in esse; any attempt to establish 
a better one de novo would result in fail- 
ure or long delay, and throws away ac- 
cumulative energy expended during 
many years. The successes of the Na- 
val Militia prove the wisdom of slow de- 
velopment, its shortcomings the difficulty 
surrounding the creation of any adequate 
reserve. A review of its progress is most 
essential, but it is impossible within the 
limits of a magazine article. Briefly, the 
Naval Militia faced conditions as they 
were, and, when the war came, more than 
fulfilled the expectations of its founders. 
In general, it has been a nucleus of infor- 
mation and influence from which a Na- 
tional Reserve is now ready to spring 
into life. Upon this nucleus should 
rest the duty of getting into the reserve 
other desirable elements. It is prepared 
to do that duty; but the status of the 
State forces has, during the past two 
years, been undefined, and their relation 
to the navy unsatisfactory. If we wish to 
conserve the effort heretofore expended 
it is imperative to act at once. 

The cardinal principles for success are: 
To build up from the material already on 
hand; using the methods of the past to 
perfect the organization in the future; 
to widen the scope of the former move- 
ment by developing in the seafaring pop- 
ulation a desire to enter the National Re- 
serve. Certain rewards for time ex- 
pended or services rendered must be of- 
fered in order to accomplish this; but it 
will be best to trust to the patriotism of 
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the volunteer rather than to the greed of 
the hireling. 

The bills already introduced into Con- 
gress are in the main good; but the pro- 
posed law should be extremely elastic; 
minor points being covered, as they ar- 
rive, by subsequent regulations. 

Upon these regulations and the en- 
ergy and alacrity displayed by competent 
officers in formulating them will depend 
success or failure. A plan of organiza- 
tion was presented to the War College 
last summer, which was the result of the 
writer’s twenty-seven years’ experience 
in the navy and in the Naval Militia. The 
plan has received the approval of ex- 
perts on the Naval Reserve question, and 
utilized all the seafaring elements. It 
presented a definite program at mini- 
mum cost; it utilized ships now idle, and 
made them busy centers toward which 
merchant marine sailors and others could 
be drawn and exercised for war pur- 
poses. It emphasized the fact that the 
naval militias have fulfilled their promise 
of evolution, but not their work. That 
they should be continued as separate or- 
ganizations, and as schools to educate 
new material ; but that they should not at- 
tempt too wide a sphere of activity, but 
confine it within State limits; and thus 
form a militant body, available to the 
States during peace, and most beneficial 
to the country at large during war. 

Where the evolution of a Naval Mi- 
litia ends the genesis of a Naval Reserve 
begins. The object of the latter should 
be the instruction of individuals for the 
forecastle, the gun and the engine room, 
the only organization necessary being a 
permanent one, under the direct control 
of the navy, on board certain “ district 
ships.” Independent commands in the 
different districts or within the Reserve 
itself would but repeat the difficulties 
met at the outbreak of the last war. 

The simpler the statute to accomplish 
our end the better. Success does not de- 
pend upon enacted laws, but upon the 
spirit and energy with which an enter- 
prise is begun. Intelligent and close at- 
tention to details will achieve larger re- 
sults than Congressional action. In the 
present instance, a slow but persistent ef- 
fort toward the requirements of the navy 
must be coupled with an original appeal 
to the volunteer instinct. 


New York Ciry, 





Sunday Rest in France. 


By the Rev. 


Elié Deluz. 


[Mr. Elie Deluz, born in 1841, is a native of Switzerland. In 1871 he resigned his pastoral charge at Geneva and 
became secretary of International Society for the Observance of Sunday, founded that same year at Geneva, and 
since then has made the cause of Sunday rest in Europe the principal business of his life.—Ep1Tor } 


CONGRESS of Sunday rest! 

These are words which, not long 

ago, sounded strange in French 
ears, and the number is still legion to 
whom they mean very little. For ten 
years the profoundest calm imaginable 
has prevailed everywhere upon this sub- 
ject. No law protected the working 
classes in. their Sunday rest; no one in 
the social or political world concerned 
himself with that which law had crushed 
under its feet; a few small Protestant 
Evangelical societies alone were uneasy 
about it and mourned their helplessness. 
Nevertheless an international congress of 
Sunday rest was held last October with 
the concurrence of the French Govern- 
ment in one of the buildings of the Uni- 
versal Exposition. 

In 1889 the previous Universal Exposi- 
tion was being prepared in Paris; a long 
series of official congresses were to meet 
in the Social Economy Building. It 
came into the mind of the writer, that, 
among so many subjects for discussion, 
must not be forgotten an indispensable 
and necessary reform, religious it is true 
from one point of view, but also highly 
humanitarian and important to society; 
unknown in this great country of France, 
altho representing interests of the first 
magnitude, it must be introduced there. 
It was no sooner suggested than work 
was begun. 

The Minister of Commerce was ap- 
proached through the intermediary of 
one of the most eminent engineers of the 
bridges and highways of France, the In- 
spector General, Mr. Chaysson. What 
kind of an answer did he get? “ Have in 
France, and in Paris itself, the city of in- 
telligence and free thought, a kind of 
synod or church council? What a ridic- 
ulous idea!” Nevertheless another at- 
tack was made with explanations to back 
it. The thing must be done. The Gov- 
ernment finally accepted the congress, 
but on the express condition that the 
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word Sunday be set aside on account of 
its ecclesiastical and clerical appearance, 
and that of weekly substituted. It was 
agreed the Committee of the Interna- 
tional Federation for the Observance of 
Sunday at Geneva, whose secretary, Mr. 
Deluz, had conceived the first idea of the 
congress, had, like him, the feeling that it 
was better to yield in a question of form 
to preserve the fundamental idea to be 
propagated, that of a Sunday rest. 

That was what took place. Any one 
may procure an octavo volume of 400 
pages containing a stenographic account 
of this “ Congress Concerning Weekly 
Rest,” presided over by the distinguished 
economist, Léon Say, and it can be 
proved that there was not a single word 
said in favor of observing any particular 
day of the week, but Sunday rest had all 
the honors of the deliberations, which 
lasted four days. The simply Christian 
idea triumphed over free thought without 
even being obliged to struggle for it. 

This congress, famous in the annals of 
the Sunday movement in Europe, began 
by a session in which two letters were 
read, these appearing immediately after- 
ward in all the French papers. The first 
was from ex-President Harrison, of the 
United States. The author said in it 
among other things: 


Whether man is to be considered as an ani- 
mal or as an immortal being, it is necessary to 
assure him the rest that both body and mind 
equally need, and those who cannot see the di- 
vine commandment in the Bible cannot fail 
to find it in the man himself. 


This letter became historic, was read 
amid the applause of the assembly, and 
procured for its author the title of hon- 
orary president of the congress. 

The other letter was from the great 
champion of liberal ideas in England, Mr. 
Gladstone. He affirmed in it that 
he attributed to this cause his advanced age 


and the preservation of all his faculties, and 
that, in what concerned the masses of the ped 
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ple, it is pre-eminently the most important 
question. 

Under such auspices the congress 
could not fail to succeed. It was widely 
reported, and at the request of the secre- 
tary of the congress, Mr. Deluz, of Ge- 
neva, hundreds of French papers re- 
ceived directly from the French Min- 
ister of Commerce a folded sheet sealed, 
and franked like a letter, inclosing the 
letters of Harrison and Gladstone, and 
all the resolutions voted by the con- 
gress. These resolutions, to the number 
of 48, classified under eight different 
heads, referred to both moral and prac- 
tical questions. 

A committee composed of eminent 
men, Catholic and Protestant, even in- 
cluding a Jewish doctor of medicine 
brought over to the support of Sunday 
rest, was appointed immediately after 
the Paris congress and the “ People’s 
Union for Sunday Rest” in France was 
founded, with Senator Jules Simon as 
Honorary President, and Deputy Léon 
Say, who had presided over the congress, 
as acting president. In a few years thir- 
ty other committees or associations arose 
in the provinces and are now at work. 

Since 1889 Sunday rest has advanced 
astonishingly in France. In 1900 the 
Government, fully reassured as to the 
humanitarian intentions of the promoters 
of the movement, consented that. an offi- 
cial Congress, held last October in the 
Congress Building of the Universal Ex- 
position, be entitled frankly a Congress 
of Sunday Rest. We may congratulate 
the French Government on the breadth 
of view it gave proof of on that occasion. 

The Congress was presided over by 
Senator Berenger, member of the Insti- 
tute of France, a decided republican and 
the principal promoter, in France, of the 
campaign against impure publications 
which has procured for him, from his ad- 
versaries, the honorable surname of 
“Father Modesty.” M. Millerand, Min- 
ister of Commerce in France, was repre- 
sented by one of the highest function- 
aries of that office, M. de Palligny. The 
Governments of Austria, Hungary, 
Mexico, Spain, Switzerland, Belgium 
and the United States had official dele- 
gates in the Congress. Scotland, Eng- 
land, Denmark, Wurtemberg, the Grand 
Duchy of Baden and Roumania, like the 
countries already mentioned, sent delega- 
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tions from associations of workmen, 
philanthropic, commercial, religious, and 
others. : 
‘The Emperor of Germany sent a mes- 
sage of sympathetic interest in the work 
of the Congress. .This was also the case 
of the Swiss Federal Council. More 
than 400 persons were regular members. 
The official meetings of the Congress 
lasted four consecutive days. Seven ar- 
ticles, printed beforehand, were dis- 
cussed. They concerned the remarkable 
progress made by Sunday rest in France 
and in different civilized countries; on 
Sunday rest in commerce and industrial 
pursuits; the public service of transpor- 
tation (railway, post and telegraph), sea- 
ports, public works, notary business, 
journalism, agriculture and legislation. 
Several articles were written on the 
possibility of suppressing Sunday freight 
trains, a reform already realized on a 
large scale for ten years in Switzerland ; 
an example afterward followed in Prus- 
sia, Bavaria, Alsace and Belgium, and be- 
fore which the French Government has 
been for a long time hesitating. Service 
on the French railways is made much 
harder by its deplorable condition from 
this point of view. Meanwhile it has ac- 
tually been established in this country 
that the inferior employees on the rail- 
roads may have twelve days of rest a 
year ; this was not the case in 1889. Still, 
they think, with reason, that it is a small 
thing in view of the considerable work 
required of them, and compared to the 
52 days, of which 17 are Sundays, ac- 
corded by Switzerland to the same class. 
The report on post offices mentioned 
that, since the Congress of 1889, nearly 
80 towns have closed the delivery win- 
dows of their post offices on Sunday af- 
ternoon; thanks to the consent of their 
municipal council. In the following ses- 
sion, the directors of the French Post 
informed the Congress that this reform 
had lately so much increased that the 
number of post offices which were shut 
Sunday afternoons had actually risen to 
454. 
It is a pleasure to announce that since 
the 1st of November this same measure 
has been, by official order, extended to all 
France. It is certainly an encouraging 
tangible result of the Congress held at 
Paris in 1889. 
In the course of the discussion about 
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commerce an important communication 
was made by M. Honoré, manager of the 
great shops of the Louvre. He related 
how, without thinking of his rivals, he 
succeeded in giving Sunday liberty to the 
army of people under his orders without 
allowing any of the interests confided to 
him to suffer, the increase of receipts 
on Saturday and Monday, having always 
compensated for the loss of those on Sun- 
day. “Iam ashamed,” he said, “ not to 
have begun this sooner.” 

The two last meetings were reserved 
for the discussion of Sunday rest and 
legislation. Three parties were formed. 

Ist. Those who desired the interven- 
tion of Government in favor of all those 
enslaved by Sunday work. This group 
comprised almost all strangers to France, 
and was supported by the ardent Abbé 
Garnier, the sympathetic Abbé Lemire, 
deputy from the department of the 
north, Mgr. Petit de Lyon, etc, 


2d. Those who advocated legislative in- 
tervention later, to be tried only after 
public opinion shall have been sufficient- 
ly prepared. 

3d. The opponents of all legislative in- 
tervention. This group was, to be sure, 
very small. ; 

Finally ten different resolutions were 
proposed. The Congress finally adopted 
the following : 


‘The Congress, while realizing that there 
may be a usefulness and sometimes even a 
veritable necessity in legislating upon Sunday 
rest, especially when it is demanded by those 
interested, thinks, nevertheless, that it is in- 
competent to lay out in this matter of an es- 
sentially home nature any line of conduct for 
the different countries.” 


The Congress closed in the hope of 


having accomplished in these four days. 


a useful work for France and for other 
countries on the Continent of Europe. 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, 


The Flood in Rome. 


By Salvatore Cortesi. 


HE Romans have been going about 
visibly hugging themselves be- 
cause of their new embankment. 

“ Look,” they said, “in this one flood it 
has practically paid itself. Prevention 
is better than cure!” and, in fact, that 
same embankment, which cost $25,000,- 
000 and is so ugly and: modern, and half 
empty in normal times, has been the 
guardian and keeper of a mighty im- 
petuous monster, which, had it not been 
so held, would have broken all bounds 
and spread itself from St. Peter’s to the 
Pincio on one hand and from Ponte 
Molle to the Colosseum on the other. 
The embankment was a project of Gar- 
ibaldi, presented to Parliament in 1876, 
which at first seemed an enormous ex- 
pense for the country, poor and ambi- 
tious, but a small inundation coming, 
fear was added to expediency and the 
enterprise was launched. Already $25,- 
000,000 have been spent, and the embank- 
ment practically finished as far as the 


city is concerned, but it had to be con-- 


tinued further out, for which $6,000,000 
had been provided by Parliament. 

Suddenly the dream was broken, and 
what was their pride and joy has 
crumbled under their eyes, after sup- 
porting magnificently the tremendous 
impetus of the water for five days and 
when the worst was over. One piece of 
wall hundreds of feet long is already 
down, while others threaten, and the 
work of years and the money taken from 
a heavily taxed people lost. The ex- 
planation seems to be that the embank- 
ment was not built on the system of com- 
pressed air, and that the foundations 
were too shallow; so the water from the 
intense pressure penetrated under, loos- 
ened the stones and the catastrophe took 
place. 

To send the description of a flood to 
the United States is like taking coals to 
Newcastle, but Rome is always the Eter- 
nal City, and what threatens. her threat- 
ens the universe, for does not the old 
Anglo-Saxon verse say: 
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“While stands the Colosseum, Rome shall 


stand ; 
When. falls the Colosseum, Rome shall fall; 
And when Rome falls, the world? ” 


And not only that, but under all as- 
pects, flood, earthquake, fire, rain and 
sun, she springs eternally picturesque 
and enchanting, more fascinating than 
ever to her lovers; in one word, Mistress 
of the World. 

In her latest phase—the inundation— 
when another town would have been sor- 
did and ugly, or depressed and wilted, 
she is artistic to the last degree, bright, 
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in Rome 


taken, she gradually filled like a well, un- 
til she became one great sea, a new Ven- 
ice. 
King Victor Emanuel had not then vis- 
ited his new capital, and did not wish to 
do so until the Law of Guarantees (to 
the Vatican) had been passed by Parlia- 
ment. However, the news of the dread- 
ful condition of Rome reached him, and 
he at once set aside his own desires and 
hurried there to become the soul and cen- 
ter of the relief work. 

The scene from the hights was mag- 
nificent. Piazza del Popolo was a shin- 


Island in Tiber Showing Hight of Water. 


and determined to make the best of what 
is a somewhat discouraging situation. 
Altho that dangerous deity, Father Ti- 
ber, was chained within stone walls, his 
capacity for evil was not quite mil, in fact, 
he filled all the lower parts of the city, 
more or less, while he had only to add a 
few more feet to the 48 which he had al- 
ready risen above the normal, and he 
would have jumped the parapet which 
held him in, and the Romans would have 
had a repetition of the freshets of 1870. 
At that time the embankment had not 
even been dreamed of, the city was at the 
mercy of the elements, so. that when se- 
rious and continued rains occurred in 
December of the year in which Rome was 


ing lake with what might have been taken 
for pleasure boats, while standing on the 
brow of the Pincio, St. Peter’s seemed 
set in a gleaming sea studded with 
domes. 

In the present flood, fortunately, one 
had to go to the water instead of waiting 
for it to come to him. 

In the center of the city stands the Pan- 
theon, so stately that its moat of water 
might have been set there to protect it, 
but, alas! the inside told a different tale. 
The water stood five or six feet. deep; 
creeping stealthily up as tho to quench 
the lights on the altars, up ever up, until 
the tomb of Raphael disappeared, .on, 
on, over the tomb of the martyred King 
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Humbert, until even that of the “ Father 
of His People,” Victor Emanuel, was 
covered. The opening in the dome re- 
vealed nothing but an unruffled pond, 
which reflected the blue vault of heaven, 
in a silence so intense as to be visible. On 
the disappearance of these calm waters, 
apparently so pure and which came and 
went so noiselessly, the desolation and 
desecration made by them is bitterly ap- 
parent. 

In a like plight are innumerable other 
churches, the most dangerous having 
been that on the island in the Tiber. 
Usually this little islet basks in a tranquil 
sunshine, asking nothing of life but to be 
let alone, hung between its two high 
bridges like a bucket on a crane; now it 
is agitated and in some danger of disap- 
pearing altogether, the arches of the 
bridges only just having sufficed to let 
the river pass, while the parapet of the 
church was merely a line of stone, on one 
side the tranquil water of the inundation 
and on the other the swift flowing Tiber 
sending an occasional derisive flick of 
spray over on to its more slow-going 
brother. 

Facing here a great landslip took place, 
which came near depriving the Italians 


of their King. He had spent the after- 
noon in inspecting the quarters under 
water, and had just driven over a por- 
tion of the road, when the people as- 
sembled there felt the ground tremble be- 
neath their feet. Thereupon ensued a 
tremendous panic, people flying here and 
there in their desperate efforts to reach 
solid ground, rolling over each other in 
confusion, while the soldiers quickly 
summoned from the island made a cordon 
to prevent traffic. After this species of 
warning the road suddenly collapsed 
over an area of several hundred feet, to 
be followed later by the collapse of the 
embankment. 

Not far from here is the little Temple 
of Vesta, the fountain before it and the 
church called the “ Bocca della Verita ” 
(the mouth of Truth), all stood tranquil 
up to their middles in water. The ef- 
fect was sufficiently ludicrous, as the cut- 
ting off of half their hight gave them a 
topheavy, dwarfish effect anything but 
harmonious. 

To go from the Bocca della Verita to 
the Roman Forum is usually the work 
of a moment, but as matters, or rather 
waters stood, during the inundation, it 
was a pilgrimage. Arrived’ there, how- 





The Forum under Water. 
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Temple of Vesta under Water, 


ever, the prospect was worth the trouble. 
That vast storehouse of history was one 
clear lake, with a few depressed columns 
surmounting the waste, and the Palace of 
the Czsars mocking it in the sunshine 
from above. There were six feet of wa- 
ter there, and one does not wonder that 
Commendator Boni, Director of the ex- 
‘cavations, mentally tore his hair and re- 
fused to go near the place. When the 
time comes to remove the deposit of mud 
and débris his will be the duty, in which, 
alas! there will be no reward of archeo- 
logical treasures. Further on stands the 
Arch of Titus, guarding on one side the 
desolate Forum, and on the other the Co- 
losseum, which is in much the same 
plight. Could one repeople in imagina- 
tion those empty benches, he might have 
dreamed that the arena, a body of liquid 
silver, was covered: by boats for an aquat- 
ic battle or for the drowning of the 
Christians. Fortunately this venerable 
pile has withstood too many shocks in 
the course of centuries from flood, earth- 
quake and fire to suffer materially now; 
the Colosseum will not fall, neither Rome 
nor the world. 

Turning from the picturesque side of 
this inundation to the practical, there is 
reason for depression and discourage- 
ment. Many of the families who were 


prisoners in their houses, going to bed 
with only a few inches of water at their 
doors and waking to find it in their lower 
stories, and fast approaching the upper, 
have ruin staring them in the face, while 
hundreds are homeless because of ‘the 
falling of the embankment and the con- 
sequent unsafeness of the houses facing 
the river. ; 

The situation in the Tiber: Valley is 
even more heart-rending. The cattle, 
sheep and mules, haystacks and huts 
floating on the bosom of the river bear 
mute witness to the mischief done. Un- 
til within a short distance of the Eternal 
City the river has no fetters, and so has 
spread indiscriminately over the country, 
imprisoning hundreds of people who did. 
not actually starve but who certainly 
know what the pangs of hunger are. It 
was a question of human lives, so the 
live stock of these poor peasants was per- 
force allowed to perish. The peasants 
will be kept from starvation, but who will 
restore the pig of one, the cow of an- 
other, and the haystacks of all? 

As one stood on the bridges watching 
the impetuous passage of the waters, one 
no longer wondered that the ancients 
worshipped the river, the strongest and 
most implacable thing they knew. Fire 
could be dominated and extinguished, but 
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what force could stay or diminish the 
river? It is a grand sight to watch it 
come almost smoothly up until impeded 
by a bridge, against which it dashes in 
such rage that one instinctively steps 
back, and then, finding an opening in the 
arches, it goes charging through as tho 
bent upon the destruction of some ob- 
ject not yet found. 

Rome has eleven bridges, four of which 
have been built since 1870. The best 
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Four Heads), but technically the Ponte 
Fabricio, which connects the left bank of 
the Tiber with the island. It was built 
B.C. 62 by Fabricius, as one can see by 
the inscription on one side. Both resist- - 
ed the rush of water like old campaign- 
ers, but the old-modern Ripetta, so soon 
to be discarded for a new one now grow- 
ing beside it, is closed to the public. The 
catastrophe seemed so imminent that 
thousands of people gathered there at all 











St. Angelo Bridge. 


known to foreigners is, perhaps, the 
Ponte St. Angelo, originally erected by 
the Emperor Hadrian as a passage to his 
gorgeous tomb, now more celebrated for 
its statues by Bernini, called by the pro- 
fane the “ breezy maniacs.” 

At the worst of the flood it was quite 
closed by the water, but the pressure had 
no disastrous effects. The oldest of the 
bridges is that known vulgarly as the 
Ponte de Quattro Capi (Bridge of the 


hours to see the bridge go down and 
“ speed the parting guest.” 

One is really led to wonder if the mod- 
ern Italian has lost the art of building in 
stone. There are monuments in the 
Eternal City 2,000 years old which still 
resist time, while the embankment in its 
infancy goes down. 

But, then, the ancients did not have to 
use economy. 

Romg, Iraty, 





The German Student. 


By Ernest Irving Antrim, Ph.D. 


HE German student, with his little 
cap, his carefully kept mustache, 
his smiling face checkered with 

scars, mementoes of many a bravely 
fought duel, and his huge cane, a faithful 
companion not only on the weekly jaunts 
across the hills, but also in the halls of the 
university, is to the American a very in- 
teresting character, all the more interest- 
ing because he possesses so pronounced 
an individuality and represents so per- 
fectly the ideals of his native land. Be- 
fore discussing the German student let 
us say a word regarding the gymnasium 
where he is fitted to enter the university, 
and the university itself, that we may 
have a general idea of the two great in- 
stitutions of the German educational sys- 
tem. The German boy enters the gym- 
nasium when six years of age and passes 
his final examinations, which are partly 
written and partly oral, between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty. His work con- 
sists of the common branches, the nat- 
ural sciences, mathematics, Latin, Greek, 
French, English, religious instruction, 
vocal culture, drawing, gymnastics and 
athletics. The gymnasium year being al- 
most ten months, we see that the gymna- 
siast who is ready to enter the university 
has accomplished fully as much as the 
American junior. The principal differ- 
ence between them is perhaps this: The 
American junior knows multa; the gym- 
nasiast knows multum. A delightful ac- 
count of gymnasium life is given in Roe- 
mer’s Biography of Fritz Reuter, Ger- 
many’s greatest Platt-Deutsch poet. 

The gymnasium course finished, the 
young man enters the university and be- 
comes a student. Student and studiren 
apply only to the university; the corre- 
sponding terms of the gymnasium are 
schiler and arbeiten. To give a defini- 
tion of the German university would be a 
very difficult task. However, some idea 
of the institution may be gained from 
this generalization: The German uni- 
versity, representing the most learned 
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body of workers in the world, is a place 
of scientific research where great special- 
ists communicate by lecture and instruc- 
tion the results of their investigations, 
and further, where no one regards time 
as money, and where every one is a law 
unto himself. ‘The university consists of 
four faculties—law, theology, medicine 
and philosophy, the last embracing all 
not included under the other three. The 
philosophical faculty does, perhaps, half 
the work of the whole university. Here 
young men are prepared to become uni- 
versity instructors and teachers of the 
gymnasia. The faculty has a twofold 
aim: first, to encourage and direct sci- 
entific research; and, secondly, to teach 
the student to think logically and work 
independently. This may be also said of 
the other three faculties ; however, not to 
the same extent. The instructors of all 
faculties proceed on the assumption that 
they are dealing with the learned men of 
the future, and as a result the German 
university has a tendency to produce the- 
ologians, jurists, medical theorizers and 
scholars rather than ministers, lawyers, 
physicians and teachers. 

The statement—all university instruct- 
ors are great scholars—is perhaps made 
no more frequently than the reverse state- 
ment—all great scholars are university 
instructors. There have been no great 
scholars who have worked independent- 
ly of the German universities, as the phi- 
lologist Sweet and the philosopher Spen- 
cer work independently of the English 
universities, since the days of the Hum- 
boldts. Occasionally gymnasium in- 
structors distinguish themselves; how- 
ever, with their twenty or twenty-five 
hours a week during ten months of the 
year, they have little ambition to compete 
with university instructors, who, as a 
rule, have no more than six or eight hours 
a week during six months of the year. 
The German university recognizes little 
not produced by itself, so that the efforts 
of the so-called Philister world are al- 
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most fruitless. When the name of a 
great scholar is mentioned two questions 
are asked: What is his university and 
what has he done? 

The German universities are under the 
supervision of the several States, each 
State directing the affairs of its own uni- 
versities. From the fact that the German 
Empire compared with England, France 
and America is a very poor land, the 
motto of her universities must be econ- 
omy. Magnificent laboratories, lecture 
halls and libraries are strikingly conspic- 
uous for their absence. The running ex- 
pense of even the largest universities are 
surprisingly low. Berlin, for example, 
with her 9,000 students, uses less money 
than Harvard. As a sort of recompense, 
however, the university is given more 
freedom than any other national institu- 
tion. The affairs of the several faculties 
are managed by deans, and the matters 
that concern the university as a whole 
are managed by the rector, the former 
being under the direction of the latter 
and the latter receiving instructions from 
the Minister of Education. The term of 
each of the five university officers is one 
year. 

The university has three classes of in- 
structors: the docent, the assistant pro- 
fessor and the professor. The doctor of 
philosophy several years after receiving 
his degree is given the privilege of lec- 
turing and instructing by virtue of a sci- 
entific work, and besides this an exam- 
ination where he seeks the venia legendi 
et docendi. He receives no salary, his 
only income being lecture fees. He is 
likely to remain docent till he has pub- 
lished another scientific work of recog- 
nized merit. As assistant professor, he 
is generally given a small salary; how- 
ever, there are a great many assistant pro- 
fessors who, like the docents, must be 
contented with lecture fees. The salary 
he receives, if he be so fortunate as to re- 
ceive one, is very seldom over $600, often 
no more than $200. To secure a pro- 
fessorship is a difficult matter. This re- 
quires not only a name in the educational 
world, but, what means more, influence. 
The professor earns as much as the aver- 
age American professor, the income of 
some of the more celebrated professors 
being between three and five thousand 
dollars. The life of a German instructor 
is one of toil. However, he seldom over- 
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works himself. His success. may be con- 
sidered the result of a thorough founda- 
tion, plenty of time, logical methods and 
an almost infinite amount of patience and 
persistence. The work of the different 
instructors consists of delivering lectures 
and directing pro-seminary and seminary 
exercises, the latter corresponding in a 
measure to the recitations of our gradu- 
ate schools. The lectures are public and 
private. The former treat subjects of 
general interest and the latter consider 
themes of a special nature. The two chief 
characteristics of a German university 
lecture are constant reference to sources 
and authorities, and bitter criticism of 
contemporaries. Lectures are dictated, 
dictated and explained, or delivered rap- 
idly, the method depending on the line 
of work and the subject. Whatever be 
the character of a professor’s lecture he 
may be sure of one thing, and that is the 
respect and attention of his listeners. 
Disorder in German universities is un- 
known, The pro-seminary prepares the 
student to enter the seminary, where the 
work is of an advanced nature. Each 
seminary has its special library, which 
contains all necessary reference books. 
Other works are secured from the public 
library, from which one may obtain as 
many books as one needs. 

The university has two classes of ex- 
aminations, the State and the academic, 
the former being partly written and part- 
ly oral, and required of all who wish to 
enter one of the professions, the latter be- 
ing entirely oral and given on the 
strength of a dissertation which must be 
a new contribution to science, and leading 
to the degrees of doctor of laws, doctor of 
medicine and doctor of philosophy. 

The most admirable feature of the Ger- 
man university is the union of the four 
faculties. The representatives of all 
lines of work meet and discuss matters of 
common interest. The diffusion of ideas 
resulting from this intercourse explains 
the close relationship existing between 
many sciences: theology and philosophy ; 
law, history and political economy ; medi- 
cine, chemistry and biology. The new 
science of physiological-psychology, 
which has become so popular in many 
American institutions, is the last product 
of this unity of effort. The benefits that 
accrue to the student from this union of 
the, faculties are equally great. Students — 
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pursuing all lines of work are members 
of the same societies, and associate with 
one another during their whole university 
course. From the fact that we learn more 
from men than from books, the value of 
this intercourse cannot be estimated. 

From the preceding we have perhaps 
gained an idea of the German education- 
al system. Let us next make the ac- 
quaintance of the German student. Hav- 
ing matriculated, the student enters upon 
the happiest period of his life, the period 
of freedom between the periods of bond- 
age, the gymnasium representing twelve 
or thirteen years of hard study and the 
professional work of active life requiring 
a great deal of time and being attended 
with much care and anxiety. The stu- 
dent, however, is absolutely free—free to 
live as he pleases, to select such work as 
he pleases, and to attend lectures as often 
or as seldom as he pleases. The laws of 
the university are the laws of the State, 
so that the student never becomes ac- 
quainted with the university judge so 
long as he remains a good citizen. 

The home of the student is simplicity 
itself. Let the reader picture a medium- 
sized room, with a large stove, a sofa, a 
table, a desk, a secretary which serves 
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the double purpose of secretary and 
bureau, perhaps a few pictures and a 
cheap rug or two, and a small bed-room 
containing a wardrobe, an ordinary wash- 
stand and a single bed, which presents a 
rather corpulent appearance because of 
its huge feather tick; and he has an idea 
of the German student’s home. The club 
student generally decorates his stwbe with 
an assortment of caps, an elaborate dis- 
play of pipes and a number of beer-mugs 
of different shapes and sizes. Quite fre- 
quently, too, group pictures adorn the 
walls. 

We shall see from a word on the three 
meals of the German student that he eats 
to live. His breakfast, which is served 
by the woman of the house, generally 
consists of a few rolls, butter and coffee. 
He dines in a hotel or restaurant. Four 
or five hours often intervening between 
breakfast and dinner, his appetite asserts 
itself with a vengeance. After a hearty 
dinner he is unable to accomplish much 
till late in the afternoon. His supper he 
eats at no particular place or time. He 
is generally satisfied with a mug of beer 
and a huge sandwich, the constituent ele- 
ments of which are black-bread, butter 
and some sort of meat or cheese. 

GERMANTOWN, O. 


Highways of Mental Growth in Childhood. 


By Prof. M. V. O’Shea, 


Or THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


HE editor bids me sketch in out- 
line the processes of development 
in childhood—to indicate the 

course which the human mind pursues in 
its progress from birth to maturity ; and 
| must begin by saying what may perhaps 
be already known to every one, that there 
is in our day great activity in the field of 
child-study, or genetic psychology. This, 
as we so. often hear said, is the psycho- 
logical age; the inductive method of in- 
vestigation, which has fully demonstrated 
its usefulness in physics and biology, is 
now extended to the study of mind. And 
the subject of most recent interest for 
psychic science is the developmental or 
formative aspect. of the mental life. In 
our times people seem to care less about 
the details of the completed edifice, and 


more about the manner in which. it has 
been built. This all absorbing interest 
has sprung out of the view of the world 
which evolution has given us, a view 
which magnifies the method rather than 
the products of creation. As a conse- 
quence our mode of investigating mental 
activity is of a genetic order; instead of 
analysis and description of the mature 
mind, we are concerned rather with trac- 
ing the steps by which it has attained ma- 
turity, and in ascertaining how we may 
assist it most happily and speedily there- 
unto. 

When Spencer framed for the evolu- 
tionists a principle setting forth the way 
in which physical life has evolved on the 
earth, which in simple terms declares 
that there has been a gradual ascent from 
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the most elementary to the most complex 
structures, the anoeba standing at one 
end of the animal series and man at the 
other—he might not inappropriately have 
extended this to include the development 
of an individual life. Embryologists 
have shown that every new being must 
make a start at the initial cell stage and 
grow step by step until he arrives at.the 
special niche in the tree of life which he 
is destined to occupy. Thus the child 
_of man is compelled, in the attainment of 
his corporeal structure, to begin in the 
most simple way, and his progress for- 
ward is marked by ever increasing com- 
plexity of structure until he comes into 
possession of his human inheritance. 
The embryological period is occupied in 
the process of conveying an individual 
from exceeding simplicity of organiza- 
tion to that degree of complexity that is 
demanded by his sphere of action. 

This law of development which is seen 

operating so conspicuously in the somatic 
evolution of the child is apparent also in 
his psychical unfoldment. Observe a 
babe in his first weeks, and note how’ im- 
perfectly, how inadequately his will is 
manifested. He is endowed with a mar- 
velously complex organism; he has been 
given fine tools for delicate, difficult 
tasks, but he can make no use of them. 
Two eyes he has, but he cannot converge 
them both at the same time upon an ob- 
ject; fingers he has, but they might as 
well all have been thumbs, so far as 
present skill is concerned; a tongue he 
has, but he cannot employ it in speech; 
and, indeed, barring a few instinctive 
and more or less mechanical activities, 
involved principally in. the gaining of 
nutrition, he may be said to have no will 
at all. He not only cannot execute, but 
he cannot inhibit or control his activities. 
Arms and limbs fly about in the most 
_ spasmodic and purposeless manner. 
Should the infant wish to get his hand to 
his mouth, he would have to bide his time 
till some chance movement brought it 
there; if he should take a notion to turn 
his head in a given direction, he would 
find himself without the means to realize 
his intention. As some one has said, the 
young child is really a spinal cord crea- 
ture. 

But now follow him in his ascent. 

Each day brings new evidence that there 
are internal forces at work which are pre- 
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paring the way for the conquest of the 
child’s lawless bodily members by an 
active will. After a few weeks the eyes 
are reduced to uniformity in action; 
somewhat later the head can be managed 
so as to bring the senses to bear upon 
objects of interest. Still later, the hand 
will obey the mandates of the will in ob- 
taining things which the child desires. 
And so the work of organization moves 
on. By a year and a half the will has 
achieved wonderful conquests, the body 
has beeri made amenable to its behests in 
large part; but yet not fully. Recently 
I experimented with a child eighteen 
months old in threading a needle with a 
large eye, but he could scarcely make 
even so much as an effort to accomplish 
it, altho he can walk and talk and run 
and climb and do many another thing 
of the sort. His fingers, so small and 
delicate to look upon,. are ludicrously 
clumsy in managing such small imple- 
ments. He could not retain his needle 
well between the thumb and forefinger, 
and the task of co-ordinating eyes, hands, 
body, needle and thread was utterly be- 
yond him. I tried it with another child 
three years of age with more encourag- 
ing results, but still without success. A 
girl of four.was just able to accomplish 
the feat after many trials; while one of 
eight succeeded more easily, but yet not 
without considerable strain, as revealed 
in the tension seen in the face and in 
the fingers. But a girl of nineteen 


thinks nothing of threading a much 


finer needle many times every day. 
In the latter instance the will has ac- 
quired dominion over the finest mech- 
anisms of the body, while in the younger 
children there was a certain amount of 
insubordination of the muscles. And 
this is the law of evolution of will in the 
individual. At the start it exercises 
sovereignty over only a few coarse, fun- 
damental and for the most part inco-or- 
dinated movements. But childhood and 
youth have been devised as a sort of ex- 
perimental and practice period during 
which volition can gain ascendency over 
the finer, more delicate, more intricate 
activities which distinguish a well estated 
man from all the rest of creation. 

_It does not require long acquaintance 
with a child of two to learn that he has 
little power of physical restraint; one 
soon sees that he cannot inhibit his im- 
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pulses to action. From the earliest times 
people have regarded children as incon- 
siderate, heedless, passionate; and this 
is surely true in fact, altho the motif im- 
plied in the terms is as surely erroneous. 
Experiments are made in psychological 
laboratories showing how impossible it is 
for a young child to keep, as we say, per- 
fectly still. When he essays this task his 
muscles twitch, his body sways, tensions 
appear about the lips and eyes and in 
other mobile organs. No one ever saw 
a normal child sitting still in the strict 
sense of the term, or controlled in voice 
or manner, judged by the adult standard. 
Spontaneous motor activity in the young 
may be restrained only when the atten- 
tion is vitally concentrated upon some 
object of interest. But now if on every 
birthday one should mark the progress 
of a child in acquiring motor control, he 
would firid that in a normal individual a 
long stretch had been passed over each 
year. At five there is much less pur- 
poseless, uncontrolled movement than at 
four; at eight the child can remain quite 
still for a little time, and one may notice 
the dawn of what is destined to be re- 
flective power, which is not at all appar- 
ent at four or five or six. After adoles- 
cence, the critical epoch when nature 
makes her final great effort in the evolu- 
tion of a man, forcing him rapidly 
through the necessary stages to bring 
him to maturity—after this eventful pe- 
riod there is at last the promised inhibi- 
tion and control. The will has finally 
learned how to use its tools; the child is 
master of himself, and does with ease and 
surety what the intellect and emotions 
bid him to do. 

Again, in the early years child-life is 
almost wholly motcr; the raison d’étre 
of being is of a motor character. One 
never sees a child of five devoting him- 
self to mental things except they lie as 
means to motor ends; his mind soon 
grows inert unless it is engaged in di- 
recting his hands. Forbid him motor 
occupations and he falls asleep. If you 
follow him along, tho, day by day you 
will see the mental gradually gaining as- 
cendency over the motor until, the adoles- 
cent milestone passed, youth is given 
rather to reflection, to thinking, than to 
coercive physical activity. The hands 
now await the pleasure of the mind. 

Neurologists have shown that this 
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course must be pursued in the maturing 
of the will; no other route is possible. 
For initially the physical instrument 
through which volition manifests itself is 
very imperfectly formed; those parts 
only which regulate the largest muscles 
of the body are prepared for service at 
the start, and there is a certain definite 
order in which the others are made ready 
for the uses of the will. The very last 
to report for duty are those which are 
employed in the management of delicate 
activities, such as those involving fine co- 
ordinations of fingers and body in writ- 
ing or in other similar tasks. And it is 
the office of those “highest” neural 
mechanisms to exert a controlling, a re- 
straining, a co-ordinating power over 
all the others, binding the whole into a 
unity, which enables consciousness to 
control such a marvelously complex sys- 
tem of movements, and makes them all 
expressive of a single personality. It is 
apparent then why the child cannot be 
left to rule himself, but must be placed 
under the direction of a mature will 
which assumes a sort of in loco parentis 
function for the time being. He is not 
self-controlled ; he is excessive, extreme, 
prodigal in all his actions; he cannot ad- 
just himself to his adult environment in 
harmonious relations, for he cannot ob- 
serve the proprieties, the conventionali- 
ties, the manners which depend solely 
upon inhibition of innate tendency by 
motives derived from experience. But 
the teleology of the developmental proc- 
ess is clearly the evolution of this power 
in the child. If he had a will that could 
manifest itself perfectly in the beginning 
we should have no long stretch of in- 
fancy and childhood and youth occupy- 
ing the first third of life’s span during 
which the individual is unformed, un- 
ripe. 
As the development of will must pro- 
ceed from the simple and inco-ordinated 
to the complex and controlled, so a like 
order must be followed in the growth 
of intellect. The child must ascend, 
rapidly it may be, but yet without di- 
verging, from a starting point where in- 
tellect works in a fragmentary, per- 
ceptual fashion wholly to a stage where 
ideas are regarded in relation to one an- 
other and are grouped into systems; 
where reason prevails and where continu- 
ous and vital attention is possible. What 
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a scatter brain a three year old is anyway! 
His mind is turned hither and thither by 
every object which plays upon his senses. 
His conduct is determined by the imme- 
diate attractions appealing to him; only 
in a very limited sense does it have refer- 
ence to past experience, and it does not 
anticipate the future at all. But if we 
will make out an inventory on each suc- 
ceeding birthday we will see clearly that 
there is constant increase of stock. There 
is from time to time acquisition of new 
powers, all of which go to the making of 
a mature mind—one in which things are 
thought of in their connections; a mind 
in which reverie gives way to thinking 
held down to verities of existence. The 
mentation of a child of five is not in any 
important sense a reflex, a mirror, as tt 
were, of external realities. People have 
in truth always realized this; they have 
known that a child’s mind is fanciful: 
which means that it is not co-ordinated 
with its environment but constructs an 
inner world without much regard for 
that which is outer. But mind has been 
given man to correlate him in harmonious 
relations with the things which condition 
his well-being; and in order that this 
purpose may be realized most effectively 
most securely, nature spends twenty 
years, more or less, in perfecting its ap- 
pliances. 

Finally, there is something like a grad- 
ual ascent from things simple to things 
complex in the affection side of the mind. 
For the child of three weeks the feeling 
scale has but few tones in it; sensations 
are merely pleasant or unpleasant. His 
food and the people who care for him ex- 
cite somatic pleasure of else give pain; 
this and nothing more. At two vears 
this fundamental self-feeling has become 
differentiated into pure egoism, fear, 
anger and the like; while curiosity, joy 
and possibly sympathy have made their 
appearance. But the intensest of all 
feelings even at this age are those that 
relate immediately to self. The child is 
concentric, selfish; he shows little or no 
appreciation of or regard for the pleas- 
ures and pains of others. By the fourth 
year, tho, there is a prophecy of genuine 
altruism, of other-regarding tendencies 
as Drummond would say. And there is, 
too, a dawning of something like es- 
thetic emotion. This has grown stronger 
at eight, and has become differentiated 
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into more subtle centripetal emotions, so 
to speak. And the transformations at 
adolescence finally complete the labors of 
development ; the highest, most delicate, 
most complex emotions, those which ally 
the individual to truth and beauty and 
right for their own worth, have become 
firmly established in the mind. They 
serve as controlling forces over the lower 
and more selfish impulses. . Last of all 
religion is born into the soul, the most 
involved of all emotional states and the 
one which in good part gives tone and 
direction fo the whole life. The child 
has come ultimately into possession of his 
human—yea, divine—inheritance. 

This in brief is the general course of 
development; the principal highways 
may be at least dimly discerned. The 
mind must journey by these routes; it 
has no option to do otherwise. We know 
well to-day that the child’s body must in 
its formative process retrace the steps 
which have been taken in the creation of 
the human body throughout racial his- 
tory ; and we are coming to see that this 
is the method by which the Creator 
works in developing not only the cor- 
poreal part of man’s nature but the 
mental as well. It is necessary to say 
this here, since a rational system of train- 
ing must be based upon such a concep- 
tion. Education cannot divert the child 
mind from the course marked out by 
nature for it to follow; it can only help 
it along more rapidly, aiding it to over- 
come obstacles by the way and preventing 
it from arrest of growth somewhere while 
en route. A child then cannot become 
an adult unless he, as his kind have ever 
done, pass through the childish epoch. 
There has been no way found by which 
you can make a frog of a tadpole except 
by allowing it to work its way through 
and out of the fish stage. If you cut off 
its tail in order to hasten the growth of 
its legs, you will, by disturbing the plan 
of nature, prevent, as Dr. Hall says, the 
child of the frog from ever attaining 
unto the adult estate. 

In conformity with these principles 
education must in the early years be 
principally motor, employing the hands; 
the mind will grow keen and vigorous in 
the measure that it is called upon to 
guide the child in attaining ends of a 
motor character. Only in the later 
stages of development should purely 















mental studies be introduced. Again, 
the young must be indulged in a large 
amount of spontaneity, of freedom, of 
excess in fact, for this is essential to the 
expansion of the personality in all angles. 
The home and the school ought to en- 
courage a wealth of action in the early 
years, even though much of this is not 
in perfect-harmony with adult stand- 
ards; nature plainly indicates that com- 
plete adjustment is not desirable until 
maturity is reached. Early adaptation 
usually means early arrest, in individuals 
as in races; what is wanted is great am- 
plitude of possibility in the child, and 
then let the particular environment in 
which he is placed slowly determine 
through natural selection what character- 
istics are fittest to survive. Complemen- 


tary to this principle of training is an- 






OUNT OKUMA, of Japan,.is one 
of the historic figures of the nine- 
teenth century. If he cannot rank 
with the Gladstones and the Bismarcks 
and the Abraham Lincolns of the day, he 
will certainly rank with the statesmen of 
the secondary order, the Caprivis, the 
Salisburys, and the Sagastas. He has 
had much to do with bringing about the 
new Japan which so suddenly sloughed 
off the old clothes it had worn for two 
thousand years and put on the new gar- 
ments of Western civilization. He has 
always stood for progress and reform. 
He has been in the forefront of the ranks 
of the new régime. 

In fact, he has suffered for his princi- 
ples, as his wooden leg eloquently testi- 
fies, for, when he was Minister of State a 
few years ago, a wicked stick of dynamite 
was thrown at him, because he was 
thought to lean too strongly to the side of 
the foreigners in the revision of the treat- 
ies, which was then being agitated. This 
stick of dynamite, which was meant to 
take his life, took off only his leg, and a 
wooden substitute enables him to get 
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other, that education should proceed 
from fundamental to accessory in both 
motor and mental activities. Large, 
coarse motor adjustments only should be 
required at the outset, fine, delicate man- 
ipulations of all sorts being left until the 
educational process is quite well along. 
So, too, difficult analytic studies should 
not be forced upon the child before adol- 
escencte; he will make as great headway 
in grammar in one year at twelve or four- 
teen as in three years if it be begun at 
seven or eight. In general, the educator, 
whether parent or teacher, must seek to 
present to the child materials of train- 
ing in an order determined not by their 
logical relationships so much as by the 
sequence in which the powers and inter- 
ests make their appearance in the de- 
velopmental processes. 

Maopison, Wis 





about with surprising agility for a man 
of his years. 

Being invited to call at his beautiful 
villa and to have a talk with the old 
statesman concerning the questions of the 
day, I gladly accepted the invitation, and 
one day last February was wheeled by 
a nimbie jinriksha man into the spa- 
cious driveway which affords entrance to 
the Count’s residence and gardens. The 
Count is very hospitable to strangers and 
the privilege accorded to me was not an 
unusual one, tho none the less gracious. 

The front of the house is built in Euro- 
pean style, with lofty hallways and spa- 
cious reception rooms, while in the rear 
the Japanese portion is inclosed with 
shoji, or movable walls, which slide back 
and forth, and, when pushed back, leave 
the whole house wall-less and open to the 
elements. In the Japanese part of the 
mansion the floor is covered with the soft- 
est matting, but the rooms are entirely 
destitute of furniture. There are neither 
tables, nor cabinets, nor bureaus, nor 
beds, nor pianos, nor stumblingblocks of 
any kind in the way of bric-d-bric. The 
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ornaments are very few also, consisting 
only of one or two priceless scrolls upon 
the walls, which are changed to suit the 
change in seasons. 

The European side of the house, how- 
ever, is furnished as any nobleman’s pal- 
ace might be. A great statue of Japanese 
bronze of marvelous beauty greets one as 
he enters the great hall. Soft Axminster 
carpets are beneath one’s feet. Oil paint- 
ings where the perspective is not ignored 
hang upon the walls. An ivory Fuji or- 
naments the mantlepiece,and cabinets full 
of vases and ivory carvings stand in the 
corners, while great armchairs, heavily 
upholstered, hospitably invite .one to an 
unhurried conference. 

We had been seated but a few moments 
when the clatter of a crutch and of a 
wooden leg in the hallway, as tho Cap~ 
tain Silver himself was approaching, in- 
formed us that the Count was coming, 
and in a moment the door opened and a 
heavily built Japanese, with a rugged, 
kindly face, came limping in, halting upon 
his thigh. 

The old statesman dropped into the 
heavy leathern chair which had been re- 
served for him, after greeting us cordial- 
ly and shaking hands with all the party, 
which means of salutation is in itself an 
innovation upon old-time Japanese ideas. 
After the commonplaces concerning the 
weather and the journey from America 
and our impressions of Japan, which 
commonplaces are very much the same in 
all parts of the world, I have found, I 
ventured to ask the old statesman his 
views concerning the burning Eastern 
question of the day—namely, the parti- 
tion of China—assuring him that I should 
prize the opinion of a man who had him- 
self been instrumental more than almost 
any other man in creating great Eastern 
questions. 

The old Count was not at all reticent 
on the subject, but, settling back in his 
chair, he poured forth in voluble Japanese 
a ten minutes’ discourse on the great 
problems of the Orient. Becoming warm 
in his task he would lean forward and 
gesticulate and point his remarks with 
an eloquent forefinger, and sometimes 
bring his fist down upon the arm of his 
chair with emphasis and decision. But 
whether he was emphatic in approval or 
disapproval I could not judge except by 
the play of his mobile features, for what 
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he was saying was all Greek, or what was 
still worse, all Japanese to me. 

After a ten minutes’ uninterrupted dis- 
course our host paused for breath, and an 
accomplished friend who was with me, a 
pastor of one of the Kobe churches, told 
me in brief what the statesman had said. 

“T used to think,” he began, “ that 
China would be divided. “ France, Ger- 
many and Russia spread out the map be- 
fore them and decided to carve it up to 
suit their own convenience. It seemed 
at first thought that China would be a 
very easy prey to the rapacity of modern 
nations, for China has no national reli- 
gion, like Turkey, to hold her people to- 
gether. Confucianism, which is her na- 
tional faith—if it may be called by that 
name—is not really a religion, but is sim- 
ply a collection of moral precepts, which 
admit of change and addition. 

“Moreover, China is theoretically a 
pure democracy. In theory, the best man 
wins, and the ruling class is an aristoc- 
racy of intellect. In theory only, how- 
ever.” (And I remembered, as this was 
translated to me, a twinkle in the old 
man’s eye, which I think must have punc- 
tuated this sentence.) “As a matter of 
fact, China is immovable; thé dynasty is 
firmly established ; old traditions hold her 
more securely to the past than the reli- 
gions of the Western nations hold them 
together. She is like a great sand fort: 
the cannon balls of the most modern artil- 
lery make no impression on her. Japan’s 
victories simply showed China’s weak- 
ness; it did not create it, but only re- 
vealed it, and then the Western nations 
began to discover that, after all, China 
was not such an easy prey as they sup- 
posed. Then they changed their tactics 
and began to secure commercial advan- 
tages and to build railroads and open up 
highways for commerce and trade, and 
thus secure by diplomacy and commerce 
what at first they intended to obtain by 
force of arms. So I have changed my 
mind in regard to the partition of China. 
The mutual jealousies, I think, will pre- 
vent the nations from dividing up her ter- 
ritory as they have carved up Africa 
among themselves.” 

By this time my interpreter had finished 
his story of the Count’s first discourse, 
and I managed to edge in a question as to 
the result of the wonderful victories of 
Japan over China and the effect upon 
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Japan. This evidently was also a con- 
genial subject to the veteran statesman, 
and again he settled down for a long dis- 
course, which, when boiled down by my 
interpreter, proved to be a statement that 
the Triple Alliance had robbed Japan of 
the fruit of her victories. “ But,’ added 
the Count, “ Japan never fights for the 
sake of war. She would suffer loss and 
injury rather than involve the world in 
bloodshed ; so she gave up a large part of 
the spoils of war, which were rightfully 
hers, to avoid further carnage.” 

When questioned in regard to the 
“open door” policy in which our own 
country is so much interested, the Count 
expressed himself as enthusiastically in 
its favor, and he regarded Secretary 
Hay’s policy in obtaining the written 
guarantee of the Powers in Europe to the 
continuance of this policy as a very able 
piece of diplomacy. 

The South African complications just 
then filled a large section of the world’s 
horizon, and when I asked my host 
whether the people of Japan sympathized 
with the Boer or Briton I was surprised 
to hear him say that they did not know 
enough about the matter or care enough 
about it to sympathize very strongly one 
way or the other. He went on to say: 
“Shortly after the Jameson raid, I re- 
ferred to the matter in the House of 
Peers, and half of the Peers did not 
know what I was talking.about. Many 
think England unjust and tyrannical 
in her course, and that the war 
was largely unprovoked and forced upon 
South Africa by the greed of Chamber- 
lain; but more care because the price of 
bonds and stocks is affected than for the 
inherent justice or injustice of the cause.” 
On the whole, the Count gave me the im- 
pression that personally he believed in 
England’s liberal colonizing policy, and 
would not be sorry if victory rested upon 
the Cross of St. George. 

But there is quite as much of interest 
outside of Count Okuma’s house as with- 
in. In fact his orchids, his dwarf pines 
and his ancient plum trees are famous 
throughout Japan. As we expressed a 
desire to see them, the Count summoned 
his head gardener and two or three at- 
tendants to escort us to his greenhouses, 
which opened out of the library in which 
we had been sitting. With evident pride 
he showed us his orchids from all coun- 
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tries. Orchids are evidently his pet weak- 
ness, as with another statesman whose 
name just now is very often in the papers. 
An amiable weakness it is,and well-would 
it be for the world if some statesmen 
would turn their attention to orchids 
rather than to the carving out of empires 
and making war upon inoffensive peoples. 
In these magnificent houses were price- 
less plants from Madagascar and Brazil, 
from Africa and Samoa, and Australia 
and New Zealand, and every country 
which has added to the world’s wealth in 
these fragile and beautiful children of the 
air. 

But more interesting was the Japanese 
garden beyond the orchid house, with the 
miniature walks and diminutive rills and 
minute Fujiyama to climb, crowned on 
top with an old shrine, which I under- 
stand the Count keeps for its beauty and 
as a relic of past times, rather than as an 
object of worship. 

Following the gardener’s lead we came 
to the chrysanthemum garden, which is 
said to be the finest in all Japan; but in 
February of course it was without a blos- 
som. Near by, however, was a still more 
interesting department of floriculture— 
or arboriculture, to speak more exactly— 
in the house devoted to dwarf pines, in 
which the Count also revels. Here was a 
pine tree growing in an ordinary flower 
pot which we were assured was two hun- 
dred years old, and here was a companion 
piece that had seen three hundred sum- 
mers and winters. It took some faith, not 
to say credulity, to believe these state- 
ments, but they were backed by such in- 
disputable authority, and are, moreover, 
such common objects in Japan, that our 
unbelief soon gave way to amazement 
that a tree could be so small for its 
years ; for there were some that had fully 
attained their majority and, were quite 
twenty-one years old in little vases scarce- 
ly larger than thimbles. 

Next to his dwarf pine house was the 
Count’s piumery, as it might be called, 
an open shed devoted to dwarf plum 
trees, trained in every possible fantastic 


‘shape and just putting forth their first 


sweet and fragrant blossoms. These, too, 
were among the ancients and honorables. 
Several of them, tho still living in com- 
paratively small pots, were contempo- 
raries of the Pilgrim Fathers, being born 
in Japan about the time that William 
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Brewster and Miles Standish were born 
in England. 

A perfect paradise of beauty is this 
lovely garden of Count Okuma’s, in 
which the visitor might linger for hours 
and not exhaust its diminutive beauties. 
No vast and towering trees, no stately 
hedges and long vistas of evergreen beau- 
ty, but everything minute, even micro- 
scopic, but elegant and dainty to the last 
degree. Old stone lanterns, placed here 
and there, reminded us of the feudal days 
of Japan, while the modern mansion en- 
cased in this ancient Japanese setting so 
combined the ancient and modern that it 
seemed not incongruous to find a Euro- 
pean villa set down in a garden of Jap- 
aneése greenery. 

The whole place was characteristic of 
its noble master. He combines the 
ancient and the modern in his own 
person. Retaining the best of old 
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Japan, he has united it with the new- 
est ideas of young America. Not despis- 
ing the beauties of the past, he recognizes 
the value of the present, and the brighter 
glories of modern civilization in the fu- 
ture. Wearing Japanese clothes, they did 
not seem out of place in a European draw- 
ing-room. 

Raised to the peerage and to the high- 
est positions in the Empire, which he has 
repeatedly occupied, not by reason of no- 
ble birth, but because of noble character, 
he is typical of the progress which New 
Japan is making, stretching out its hands 
for the blessings of a modern civilization. 
It retains the’ picturesqueness of the past 
and does not despise the ancestry which 
has made its present strength and glory 
possible. Long may the spirit of Count 
Okuma actuate New Japan and lead her 
forward still further into the front ranks 
of the nations of the world. 

AUBURNDALE, Mass, 


How the Good News Reached New York 


in 1861. 


AN EPISODE OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
By Rev. M. Harvey, LL D. 


T was about ten o'clock on a Saturday 
evening, early in June, 1861, that the 

* Prince Albert ” entered the harbor 

of St. John’s, Newfoundland. She had 
made a splendid run of less than six days 
from Galway, and brought with her news 
of the first importance for which both 
the Northern and Southern States were 
waiting eagerly. The first act in the 
bloody drama of the Civil War was be- 
ginning to unfold itself. A month be- 
fore the news had been borne across the 
Atlantic that England had recognized the 
Southern Confederacy as a belligerent 
power. The North was roused to hot in- 
dignation at finding “rebels” elevated 
by this act of Great Britain to the posi- 
tion of belligerents. The South was ex- 
ultant. Who could tell what further 
steps England might take when she found 
her supplies of cotton cut off, on which 
millions of her people depended for their 
daily bread? The next steamer might 
bring the news that she refused to recog- 


nize the blockade of the Southern ports, 
which would be construed as an act of 
direct hostility by the North, and lead 
to serious complications. This was the 
intelligence for which both combatants 
were listening—the one with eager hope, 
the other with intense anxiety. 

The “ Prince Albert ” had brought the 
news, which was in effect that the British 
Government had decided to recognize the 
blockade and to observe the strictest neu- 
trality. 

A huge pile of press and private des- 
patches was landed from the “ Prince 
Albert” and quickly brought to the of- 
fice of the Anglo-American Telegraph 
Company. Under ordinary  circum- 
stances these would have been at once 
flashed over the wires to New York and 
other great news centers. But unfor- 
tunately Newfoundland was at this time 
in the throes of an election. Two po- 
litical parties were contending furiously 
for the mastery. One of their favorite 
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devices was to cut the telegraph wires, 
so as to isolate certain electoral districts, 
prevent any intelligence or help reaching 
them, thus securing important advantages 
for one party. It so happened that the 
very night before the arrival of the 
“Prince Albert” the wires were cut at 
a certain place and even the poles car- 
ried off, so as to render speedy repairs 
impossible. A huge gap of more than 
one hundred miles in the line of com- 
munication was thus created and the 
nearest station from which despatches 
could be sent to New York was at La 
Manche, on the shores of Placentia Bay. 
To reach it a distance of 110 miles had 
to be traversed—partly by exceedingly 
rough roads and partly by difficult paths 
through the woods—while two wide arms 
of bays had to be crossed in open boats. 

The great point was to transmit the 
important news to New York in time for 
the morning papers of Monday. It 
seemed at first sight impossible, so for- 
midable were the difficulties, and so nu- 
merous the chances of failure. But the 
credit of the Anglo-American Company 
was at stake, and the attempt must be 
made. News for which millions were 
waiting could not be allowed to lie in the 
office till repairs had been effected on the 
line. A messenger must start.to La 
Manche. 

A courier selected for this important 
service was Thomas Scanlan. He was 
the superintendent’s tried and trusty 
henchman on whom he relied in all cases 
of emergncy. Tom was reckoned the 
best operator on the line. He had per- 
formed some wonderful feats in the 
wilds of Newfoundland when the over- 
land line was under construction, dis- 
playing wonderful powers of endurance 
and fertility of resources in meeting 
emergencies, 

Just as the chimes from the towers of 
the Cathedral proclaimed the hour of 
midnight a light wagon drove up to the 
door of the telegraph office. The driver 
was Jim Sullivan with his famous rat- 
tailed mare “ Kitty ”—an ungainly ani- 
mal to look at, but full of nerve and 
pluck and reckoned the best roadster in 
St. John’s. In a few moments the door 
of the office opened and the courier ap- 
peared with a great leathern bag stuffed 
with the precious dispatches. He leapt 
lightly into the vehicle and with the 
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words, “ Now, then Jim,” Kitty was off 
like a flash, butting away with resolute 
shoulders into the dark midnight, her 
great strides seeming to devour the 
road. 

The route fixed on was from St. John’s 
to Killigrews, on the southern shore of 
Conception Bay, a distance of twenty 
miles. Then the bay had to be crossed 
to Brijus, on the northern shore. Thence 
a land journey, first to Spaniard’s Bay 
and then to New Harbour, on the south- 
ern shore of Trinity Bay. From that 
point by boat to Rantem, at the head of 
that bay; and then a long tramp along a 
rough path through the woods across the 
neck of land that separates Trinity from 
Placentia Bay to La Manche, the ter- 
minus of the journey. 

In an hour and a quarter after leaving 
St. John’s Kitty rattled into Topsail, hav- 
ing covered twelve miles in that time of 
rough, hilly road. She dashed through 
the village without a pause, having yet . 
eight miles before her. Jim knew that 
on this special service the pay would be 
liberal, and tho his Kitty was covered 
with foam and tossed it occasionally in 
great flakes from her lips he cheered her — 
on with his tenderest words of encour- 
agement and gave her no time to draw 
breath. The spirited animal responded 
nobly and bucked afresh to the road. 

In another hour Killigrews was reached 
and Kitty, with heaving flanks, out- 
stretched neck and dripping with sweat 
and foam, stood still. Jim leapt down 
and covered her with caresses, which 
seemed to be a sufficient reward for all 
her exertions. The courier looked at 
his watch—*“ quarter past two; well 
done, Kitty; take this, Jim, and now for 
a boat.” 

But to his dismay the courier found 
when he reached the beach that the wind 
was unfavorable for crossing by a sail- 
ing boat. After considering the situa- 
tion for a moment his resolution was 
taken. A few miles to windward there 
was a spot called Lance Cove from which, 
if he could reach it, he could cross the 
bay with a flowing sheet, as he knew by 
the direction of the wind. Kitty was 
used up. He must foot it. With the 
leathern pouch over his shoulders he 
started at a run, making four miles inx 
less than an hour. 

When he reached Lance Cove there 
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was a faint dawn in the eastern sky on 
Sunday morning, as he thundered at the 
door of Paddy Kelly’s cottage and 
shouted for a boat. Startled from his 
slumbers Paddy concluded that the de- 
mand for a boat in these troubled times 
meant some electioneering movement, 
possibly of a lawless description, that 
might involve him in trouble, and he was 
determined to keep clear of politics. “ Be 
off,” he cried; “I want to have nothing 
to do with yer elections; I’ll open my 
door to no man at this hour of the night.” 
The impatient courier meantime kept 
pounding at the door and remonstrating 
loudly, “ Don’t you know me, Paddy? 
I’m no electioneer.” Paddy’s face now 
appeared at a window pane, and after a 
brief glance, he called out, “ Why, it’s 
niver yerself is it, Mr. Scanlan?” “ Yes, 
yes ; open quick.” 

In ten minutes Paddy’s skiff was 
bounding over the waters of Conception 
Bay with a fair wind. At 5 o’clock the 
courier stepped ashore at Bridges. Not 
a soul was astir. He knew that to look 
for a horse and wagon at such an hour 
would cause a long delay and perhaps 
prove fruitless. So, tightening his belt, 
he started on foot for Spaniard’s Bay, 
eight miles distant, and the road rough 
and hilly. He arrived at 7.30 o'clock, 
secured a guide and again started, by a 
rough path, for New Harbour, on the 
south shore of Trinity Bay. After a 
weary march of four hours and a half he 
reached New Harbour, mud bespattered 
and nearly exhausted. He at once ap- 
plied to Jeremiah Newhook, the most in- 
fiuential “ planter ” in the village ; rapid- 
ly explained the situation and asked him 
to get a boat manned for Rantem. The 
planter at first shook his head ominously. 
“The thing could not be done; no one 
would go on a Sunday; quite useless to 
ask them.” When, however, a hint was 
given that “ money was no object,” Jere- 
miah began to see that it was a case of 
necessity. Leaving the courier to par- 
take of some refreshment he disappeared 
and speedily returned with four stalwart 
young fishermen, who agreed to go, but 
added they would have a rough time, as 
the wind was from the northeast and 
blowing strong, and it would be hard 
work to beat up to Tickle Point under 
reefed canvas. To do this they said a 
punt load of ballast was needed for their 
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boat. Jeremiah looked aghast at the 
proposal to collect ballast on a Sunday. 
He pondered for a while, the young 
fishermen awaiting his decision. “Well,” 
he said at length, “it’s a case very like 
the ox and the ass (no offense, Mr. 
Scanlan) that got into the pit on the Sab- 
bath Day. You have got into a hole, Mr. 
Scanlan, and we must try and pull you 
out. Go for the ballast, boys! ” 

Speedily the boat was ballasted and 
away. But after an hour’s fight with a 
fierce Northeaster, all getting drenched 
to the skin, they found themselves unable 
to double Tickle Point. The courier’s 
heart began to sink. The afternoon was 
now far advanced. Was he going to fail 
when success seemed within his grasp? 
Not without one more effort. He or- 
dered the fishermen to run the boat to 
the nearest landing-place. Leaping 
ashore with a guide he struck into the 
forest for Tickle Harbor. It seemed al- 
most a desperate undertaking, but it was 
the one chance of success. After a ter- 
rible tramp through swamp and bog and 
over fallen trees he at last reached a 
lagoon inside Tickle Harbor settlement 
on which a ferry was established. But 
to his horror he found that thé ferryboat 
was at the opposite side, and, being Sun- 
day, the ferryman was asleep, and they 
shouted themselves hoarse in vain. The 
courier was waxing desperate; but at 
length a gun was procured from a fisher- 
man’s hut and a few discharges woke up 
the ferryman. A dinner of hard-boiled 
eggs was swallowed, and the courier, now 
buoyant and triumphant, crossed the 
lagoon and leapt ashore. His difficul- 
ties were now at an end. He had only 
to walk a few miles down the telegraph 
line to reach the station. - 

It was eleven o’clock on Sunday night 
when Tom presented himself in the tele- 
graph office at La Manche. His old 
friend, the operator there, started when 
he gazed at the strange figure, and at 
first failed to recognize him. It was no 
wonder. His face and clothes were cov- 
ered with mud; only fragments of his 
nether garments hung round him, the 
rest having been left on the stumps and 
bushes, and one sleeve of his coat was 
missing. Several blood-streaks on his 
cheeks told the tale of his scramble 
through the woods. But he was per- 
fectly happy, and his first operation was 
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to execute some steps of an Irish jig by 
way of relieving his feelings. Then the 
contents of the leather pouch were spread 
out, and in a few minutes all the great 
newspaper offices in New York were 
astir to receive the important intelligence, 
which was just in time for their first edi- 
tions. All night long the ticking of the 
instrument went on. The wearied cour- 
ier had to keep awake to aid and direct 
operations, as there was but one hand in 
the office. But the victory was won. All 
over the Northern States the Monday 
morning’s papers announced the great 
news of England’s neutrality and the rec- 
ognition of the blockade. But no one 
knew how much they were indebted for 
it to the brave, stout courier, Thomas 
Scanlan. 

When the last dispatch had been sent 
off Tom sunk into a deep sleep, from 
which he did not awake for twelve hours. 
He rested all day on Monday. The whole 
Tuesday was spent in receiving from the 
West the accumulated dispatches of sev- 
eral days. St. John’s was still cut off by 
the injury to the wires. Laden with this 
freight, which was hardly less important 
than that which he had brought to La 
Manche, the courier started early on 
Wednesday morning for Chapel Arm, 
at the head of Trinity Bay, over 20 miles 
distant, where ne hoped to find the wires 
in order, so that he could send on his 
dispatches in time for the Galway steam- 
er leaving St. John’s on Thursday. By 
strenuous efforts he reached Chapel Arm 
at five o’clock in the afternoon only to 
find that here a large portion of tele- 
graph wires had been cut down and, to 
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make sure work, carried off by the lively, 
enterprising political agents. It was a 
desperate case, but Tom was not easily 
beaten. He knew if he could get beyond 
the gap caused by the destruction of the 
wire he might find the St. John’s end of 
the wire and communicate with the office 
there. Dashing into the woods after an 
hour’s search he found the end of the 
wire, and to his great joy, on trial with 
a little hand instrument which fortunate- 
ly he had’ brought with him, he found 
there was “ life” in it. Speedily he fas- 
tened his key to a stump ; made the neces- 
sary connections between the line and the 
magnet, and proceeded to unload his 
leather pouch. It was filled with dis- 
patches concerning the war, the move- 
ments of the troops, the march of the 
fiery Southerners to invade the North, 
which a few weeks afterward brought 
on the battle of Bull Run and the strug- 
gles of the various political parties. 
Matters of the weightiest importance de- 
pended on the speedy transmission of 
such news in time to catch the steamer 
for Europe. Besides, scores of private 
telegrams swelled the list. 

This is a true story of “ How the Good 
News Reached New York” nearly forty 
years ago: and it is given substantially 
as I received it from his own lips, tho, of 
course, I have had to tell it in my own 
way. Alas! poor Tom Scanlan! He 
had gone over to the great majority more 
than a dozen years ago. He was a brave, 
true-hearted, honest man who did his 
stroke of work well. May the turf lie 
lightly on his breast ! 


St. Joun’s, NEWFOUNDLAND. 


A Historical No-Parallel 


By Leonard Woolsey Bacon, DD. 


T has been suggested, in a way to re- 
assure such minds as are uneasy 
about the monastic claims to huge es- 

tates in the Philippine Islands, that the 
past experience of our Government with 
like questions of title in the territories ac- 
quired from Mexico shows that the mat- 
ter will come out all right. This alleged 
precedent requires to be scrutinized. 

We did, undoubtedly, come very near 

having on our hands, at the close of the 
war with Mexico, a formidable difficulty 


like this which confronts us in the Philip- 
pines. It was only by the narrow mar- 
gin of a dozen years that we escaped tak- 
ing California and New Mexico incum- 
bered with claims to domains as large as 
New England counties, held by the 
“dead hand” of monastic fraternities 
having their headquarters at Rome. 
These estates included the richest agricul- 
tural lands of California. They were 
thriftily managed by Spanish friars, and 
worked by tens of thousands of Indian 
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serfs, whose condition was practically 
that of slaves. The incomes of these es- 
tates were enormous. 

Now if these holdings had remained 
undisturbed down to the time of the 
American conquest; and if the treaty of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo had contained a pro- 
vision that “the property rights of ec- 
clesiastical bodies” were not to be im- 
paired, the case would have presented a 
close parallel to the situation in the 
Philippines to-day. A very ‘instructive 
way of studying the Philippine question 
is to ask ourselves what we should have 
done in California, if that territory had 
come under our jurisdiction with a score 
of mission properties ranging from a 
hundred to three hundred square miles 
each, held, under the guaranty of an in- 
ternational treaty, by the Franciscan Or- 
der. Within their extensive boundaries 
the friars would be entitled, under “ the 
supreme law of the land ”—a law higher 
than the Constitution—to “the rights 
which by law belong to the peaceful pos- 
session of property.” These rights are 
such rights as a farmer has over his farm. 
They are the same rights for a farm of 
160 acres and for an estate three times 
the size of the District of Columbia and 
containing farms, factories and villages. 
The dimensions of the farm do not abate 
the rights of property in it. The owner 
will use his own judgment as to whom he 
will have for tenants, and whom he will 
warn off from his grounds as trespassers. 
He may write up “ No Irish need ap- 
ply;” or, if he has a color prejudice, he 
may decline to allow white people on his 
premises. If he is a man of strong re- 
ligious convictions, he may close his do- 
main as rigidly as the Girard College 
campus to all ministers, or may make an 
exception, if he likes, in favor of Mor- 
mon elders. In like manner he may de- 
cline all overtures from Republicans, and 
‘grant no leases except to tenants who 
promise to vote the Prohibition ticket. 
May he not do what he will with his own? 

In the case supposed, what would the 
State of California, or the nation, have 
done with these enormous mission prop- 
erties? It has been a most serious ques- 
tion what should be done with the vast 
‘latifundia ” actually held in that State 
by private hands. Within the memory 
of men now living, the existence of such 
domains, under the most considerate 
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management, has brought the State of 
New York to the verge of civil war. But 
it is wisely considered that the tendency 
of such private domains to break up into 
smaller holdings is a safeguard against 
extreme abuses. The estates of the 
Stanford University are understood to be 
perilously large. But this University is 
the creature of the State, which can 
amend or repeal its charter at will. The 
State of California cannot amend the 
charter of the Franciscan order; and the 
estatesof such an Order have a fatal tend- 
ency to widen, and no tendency at all to 
break up. And does anybody believe 
that the State of California could have 
existed to this day without civil war un- 
der the intolerable burden of such mort- 
main holdings? 

Happily for us, this case was never 
submitted to our treatment. A dozen 
years before the American occupation of 
the country the Republic of Mexico dis- 
tributed these vast estates in severalty, 
partly to the Indian serfs, and thus made 
American civilization possible there. 

What the Republic of Mexico did with 
the stroke of a pen; what Spain might 
have done, and, in fact, had promised to 
do, in the Philippines, the Great Repub- 
lic, in all its pride of strength, is impo- 
tent to execute. 1. There is neither con- 
stitutional nor legal provision by which 
we can molest these ancient titles, but a 
distinct prohibition of such interference 
except by making full compensation. 
Archbishop Chapelle is understood to 
have named $20,000,000 as a price at 
which the several Orders might be will- 
ing to commute their claims. 2. Suppos- 
ing the constitutional and legal difficul- 
ties removed, under the novel doctrine 
that we have the right to rule these is- 
lands as an absolute despotism, there is 
not a leading politician of any party who 
would dare lift a hand either to infringe 
these titles or to indemnify the Roman 
missionary Orders with enormous cash 
endowments out of the national treasury. 
3. Supposing constitutional and legal and 
political difficulties all obviated, we have 
bound ourselves by treaty with the an- 
cient tyrant of the islands that we will 
perpetuate the worst of its tyranny. 

Is there any way out from this trou- 
ble, either for ourselves or for the island- 
ers? I can see one way, and only one, 

Norwicu, Conn. 





LITERATURE. 


Literary America.* 


To write a satisfactory history of 
American Literature is an exceedingly 
difficult task; partly because the actual 
production has been so slight, and partly 
because, with a very few exceptions, 
American literature is only about eighty 
years old. It is impossible to get a proper 
perspective of even the greatest literature 
at short range, and when the literature in 
sight is not of a commanding greatness 
the difficulties of the observer are in- 
creased. Mr. Wendell has overcome 
these obvious obstacles as well as one 
could reasonably demand; and altho. his 
treatment of some authors seems cold, 
and of others almost patronizing, he 
shows no violent prejudices, and there 
is not the slightest evidence of gush. For 
this relief much thanks. In these pa- 
triotic times it is pleasant to see one 
American critic acknowledging no coun- 
try but the Republic of Letters. 

The proportionate space given to the va- 
rious periods of our literary history is ju- 
dicious. The seventeenth century is cov- 
ered in 43 pages; the eighteenth century 
has 78; and the nineteenth 380, of which 
300k V, “The Renaissance of New 
England,” very properly gets the lion’s 
share of 214 pages. The work, there- 
fore, is well balanced, and taken as a 
whole produces the impression of being 
fitly framed together. The only evi- 
dence of anything that resembles padding 
appears in the chapters on English his- 
tory and literature. These seem almost 
superfluous. Perhaps for the purpose 
of showing ,America’s connection with 
and contribution to English literature 
the author thought them necessary ; but 
it would have been better to have given 
this information, when needed, in an occa- 
sional sentence here and there. As they 
stand, these chapters, especially the 
one on English literature of the eight- 
eenth century, contribute toward a gen- 
eral impression of superficiality that does 


*A Literary History or America. 3B: 
del, Professor of English at Harvard 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons,) $3,00. 
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not fairly represent the real worth of the 
book. 

The artistic value of the work is low- 
ered slightly by a mistake in treatment. 
The book is remarkable for the almost 
total absence of foot-notes. After the 
first few pages there are practically none ~ 
at all. While this adds to the attractive- 
ness of the letterpress, it blocks the 
stream of the narrative by the constant 
introduction of details and of trivial ref- 
erences, thus destroying the unity of 
many paragraphs. Such statements as 
“ A year or two ago Dr. W. B. Cairns, 
of the University of Wisconsin, published 
an admirable pamphlet” (p. 219), and 
“ Whitcomb’s ‘ Chronological Outlines of 
American Literature’ record [sic] the 
titles of nineteen of them” (p. 461), to- 
gether with many other passages of a 
similar nature, belong properly in foot- 
notes. Where they occur in the text 
they give the style an appearance of 
crudity strangely at variance with the 
author’s usual manner of writing. 

For whatever defects may be seen in 
this work, no one can deny that it is ad- 
mirably written. In general, the style 
reveals at once the trained literary expert 
and the accomplished man of the world. 
We do not remember previously to have 
read a book on literary history that is so 
steadily interesting ; one’s attention never 
flags. Whether Mr. Wendell is discuss- 
ing Walt Whitman or Cotton. Mather 
makes no difference in this respect. The 
style is graceful, flexible, adequate. . It 
often rises above cleverness and becomes 
positively brilliant, while possessing 
throughout that air of distinction which 
its author so greatly admires in others. 
Without striving to produce striking 
phrases, there are many passages illu- 
mined by a sense of humor all the more 
charming because it wells up so naturally 
from the writer’s mind. Scores of pas- 
sages might be taken to illustrate this 
point, but one must suffice. We do not 
think any one will fail to enjoy this sen- 
tence about Whitman: “ Among prophets 
of equality Walt Whitman has the para- 
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doxical merit of eminence” (p. 469). 
Indeed, perhaps it is not too much to say 
that in writing about American literature 
Mr. Wendell has made a perceptible 
addition to it. 

We wish that we could stop here, for 
it is not pleasant to point out faults in a 
work that has given us so much delight. 
Unfortunately the whole book seems to 
us vitiated by a method which constantly 
forces the author into false positions. At 
the outset he takes a certain formula 
and endeavors to buckle all facts in our 
literature .and history within its grasp. 
For example, he says that the three 
characteristics of Elizabethan literature 
are Spontaneity, Enthusiasm, and Versa- 
tility. This, at best, is somewhat super- 
ficial, but upon reaching his second 
formula, “ national inexperience,” he is 
obliged to show that America, always 
lagging behind England, preserves the 
traits which characterized the England 
of a hundred years before. .-This makes 
him insist upon the statement that our 
New England colonial ancestors of 1700 
were chiefly characterized by spontaneity, 
enthusiasm, and versatility, a statement 
almost grotesquely untrue. In conform- 
ity with another of his formulas, he main- 
tains that the principal characteristic of 
Fenimore Cooper is “ refinement,” and 
of Bryant “tender sentimentality.” 
Could anything be wider of the truth? 
Tender sentimentality is about as charac- 
teristic of Bryant as it is of Isaiah. We 
could name other illustrations where Mr. 
Wendell is so under the spell of his own 
phrases that he calmly makes statements 
which one who knows American authors 
reads with open amazement. And the 
constant repetition of these phrases has 


the same irritating effect upon the reader. 


that Matthew Arnold’s quotations from 
Matthew Arnold commonly produce. 
There is another feature of the book 
that will please a few, amuse some, and 
enrage many. This is the immense stress 
laid on the social position of individual 
American authors. In fact, in many 
places the book does not sound like a 
serious estimate of American literature 
written by an American. It sounds like 
an American guest at a London dinner 
party talking about his countrymen over 
the walnuts and the wine. One would 
suppose at times that the most significant 
fact about a poet was not his literary ex- 
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cellence, but his more or less assured po- 
sition in Boston society. The informa- 
tion that certain authors and statesmen 
were crossed off the dinner lists in Bos- 
ton is mentioned as tho it were of serious 
importance; while such matters as sin 
and damnation are treated with pleasant 
irony. Nor does this seem to savor of 
affectation. To change the familiar say- 
ing a little, it would certainly appear that 
Mr. Wendell regards the man who is 
born in Boston as far more fortunate 
than he who is born again. 

It is of course inevitable that the indi- 
vidual views of authors expressed in the 
book will not please everybody. And in 
some instances the reader is bound to be 
surprised. We naturally find Holmes 
treated adequately, for Holmes is a man 
whom Mr. Wendell thoroughly under- 
stands, and highly appreciates. But one 
would be prepared to find Whittier re- 
ceiving scant justice, and Poe’s merits ex- 
alted. Exactly the contrary is the case. 
The treatment of Whittier is peculiarly 
sympathetic, while Poe is discussed with 
singular coldness. Mr. Wendell hardly 
seems to understand Poe, as his mistaken 
analogy of Poe and Marlowe shows. 
Then there are two rather glaring omis- 
sions. Practically nothing is said of 
Emerson as a poet, and of Lowell as a 
prose critic! And altho we find later 
that Mr. Wendell ranks Hawthorne high 
as an artist, is not the omission of his 
name in this sentence extraordinary? 
aire except for Cooper and 
one or two living writers, America can 
hardly show full-grown novels so good 
even as those of Anthony Trollope, not 
to speak of the masterpieces of Dickens, 
Thackeray, and George Eliot ” (p. 176). 
He is led into this trap by another of his 
formulas. Perhaps the best chapters are 
those on Longfellow and on Whitman, 
which contain the soundest and most 
judicious writing in the whole book. 

The following slight errors may be 
noted: Burns died in 1796, not in 1797 
(p. 68). “ Wolfe’s final conquest at 
Quebec” occurred in 1759, not in 1757 
(p. 73). Yale College was founded in 
1701, not in 1700 (p. 79). George Eliot 
died in 1880, not in 1881 (p. 154). “ The 
familiar concluding lines of ‘ Thanatop- 
sis’” were not written when Bryant was 
seventeen (p. 197) ; they did not appear 
even when the poem was first printed in 
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the North American Review in 1817, 
when the poet was almost twenty-three. 
Mrs. Stowe was born in 1811, not in 1812 
(p. 353), and Mr. Wendell repeatedly 
calls one of her books Old Town Folks, 
when, of course, it should be Oldtown 
Folks. Holmes died in 1894, not in 1895 
(p. 426). We not only one typograph- 
ical error, at the bottom of page 386. We 
regret that in the useful bibliography 
we find no mention of Professor Beers’s 
Initial Studies in American Letters, tho 
the Life of Willis, by the same author, is 
mentioned with praise. 

The individual side of this book consti- 
tutes at once its greatest weakness and 
its greatest charm. “A History of Lit- 
erary America” is not really so apt a 
title as “ A Sketch of American Litera- 
ture as Seen by Barrett Wendell.” The 
writer is honest, because he so evidently 
says what he at present believes to be 
true. His cleverness arouses spon- 
taneous admiration ; his style is brilliantly 
luminous; he gives us many -valuable 
suggestions. But if one wishes to real- 
ize at once the limitations of this work, 
he has but to compare it with such a book 


as Leslie Stephen’s profound and pene- 
trating “ History of English Thought in 
the Eighteenth Century.” 


a 


An English Woman’s Love 
Letters.* 


Tuis remarkable volume contains 
nearly one hundred love letters, pur- 
porting to have been written by an 
English woman during her twenty-first 
and second years, to a very ordinary 
young Englishman six months her jun- 
ior, and, from various references made, 
evidently within the last five years. 

_ Aside from its literary merit and its 
indiscretions, this book will have a facti- 
tious value because. the author’s name, 
apparently a person of some social im- 
portance, is withheld, and because the 
catastrophe which abruptly separates the 
lovers (“ through no fault of their own,” 
the editor expressly affirms in the pref- 
ace) is a mystery left to the reader’s con- 
jectures. The letters begin and mount up 
page after page in passionate ecstacy. 
From being merely absurd in their aban- 


*An Enciish W man’s Love Letrers. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
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don they become wonderful, like the last 
madly sweet notes of a lark’s song before 
he drops back,.a little feathered clod, to 
the earth, Then suddenly, before the 
echo of her joy dies away, for she fills 
her whole heaven with the sound of it, the 
fatal stroke falls, depriving her forever 
of her “ share of the world ” by separat- 
ing her from her lover. Less than a year 
later she dies, still in the dark as to the 
cause of her misfortune. Her letters to 
him continue to the last, but she conceals 
them in her desk, and they only reach 
their destination after her death. Faint, 
broken cries they are of a woman who 
has lost her identity in that of another 
person, and has no mind to return to her- 
self. 

The letters are full of pagan beauty, 
and, the earlier ones, of bright-faced phi- 
losophy, such as a person would have 
who feels gay with the fleeting immortal- 
ity of an earthly passion, and who is in- 
different to mere spiritual vitality either 
here or beyond the grave. For a woman 
to have written thus to a man is a matter 
of taste and temperament, tho quite out 
of keeping with our notions concerning 
English women in general, who are rather 
distinguished for their reserve and cold- 
ness; but to have published these letters 
was indecent, and no motive will excuse 
the exposure. For, if they were not writ- 
ten by a person now dead, they do sug- 
gest to the curious eyes of the vulgar and 
to the sensuality of the base that some 
such tablets lie concealed in the hearts of 
all women, unconfessed. Doubtless they 
do have, somewhere beyond the confines 
of their consciousness, dim, candle lit 
spaces, closed portals, and far within, a 
religious silence, which is the mystery 
that holds forever the attention of man- 
kind. Their sweetness is esoteric. And 
it is this shekinah of her soul that the 
author of these letters discovers by a sort 
of spiritual vivisection and reveals to her 
lover. The book, entitled An English 
Woman’s Love Letters, simply harks her 
confidences for sale in the market places. 
Had Rousseau been a chaste and cleanly 
spirit they would make a good feminine 
counterpart for his Confessions. She 
makes a cyclorama of her heart. She 
casts down her walls and abandons her- 
self to the “unspeakable Turk,” who 
happens to be in this instance a diffident 
and rather modest man, as men go. She 
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puts the whole of life to one tune and 
sings it well. But she loses her ethical 
quality, and her letters are a curious tes- 
timony to the pagan nature of merely hu- 
man love, however chaste. Her thoughts 
swing before us like perfumed censers, 
and they take on hues of barbaric beauty ; 
but they never suggest the cold flags of 
the cloister, nor the white brows of nuns. 
All women are true worshipers, to be 
sure, whether they bow before the true 
God or’ not; and this woman with the 
damask soul has simply misspent her 
spiritual forces. If her diety was-not so 
emphatically a creature in good stout 
English boots, we are at times tempted to 
denominate her sentiments as highly re- 
ligious. 

The collection of notes composed about 
her lover before she was assured of his 
affection, which appear near the middle 
of the volume, are perhaps the most pleas- 
ing feature. Written in a simpler style, 
before she is so profoundly aware of her 
own hights and depths and uncomplexed 
with the sensuousness of her later ones, 
they have an innocent charm from which 
one need not shrink with so much ques- 
tioning of their propriety. Nor do they 
suggest the sad and broken image of her 
contained in the final pages, as she sinks 
sobbing out of sight into the dust and 
darkness. 

The book will doubtless be widely read 
and discussed here, as it has been in Eng- 
land; but as a work of art it cannot be 
considered. For if it is not a clever thing 
written to pique public curiosity, or to 
satisfy that latest vice of art—the vivi- 
section of souls, as modern scientists de- 
mand the vivisection of animal bodies—it 
is the artless monotony of a brilliant and 
highly sensitive woman whose charming 
opera has ended in a dreary nocturne. 
Her intellectual impressions cannot be 
accepted ; from the masters of Italian art 
to the wagging of “Benjy’s” tail she in- 
terprets everything through the keynote 
of her one affection. While her personal 
purity cannot be questioned, somehow 
virtue has gone out of her, and she has 
nothing to teach morally. Lying like a 
broken lily on the very shores of eternity 
she sums up thus astutely her creed in a 
single sentence : 

“We do not know anything really; we only 


think we believe. and hope we know; and how 
thin that sort of conviction gets when in our 
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extremity we come face to face with the im- 
movable fact of our death waiting for us. 


Formerly a book “ fit for a young girl 
to read” was a current expression; but 
it is obsolete now. Our young girls read 
everything with masculine impunity— 
otherwise we would say that this book 
is particularly unfit for young girls to 
read—not that its contents are actually 
wicked, but because it deals personally 
and privately with the annals of a heart 
rather than the outward life of an indi- 
vidual, and reveals that which, if it must 
be known at all, should be a matter of 
slow experience rather than of revelation. 
Having read it one has thé impression of 
knowing too much that may be true; and 
reflecting upon it is like recalling an emp- 
ty shrine with blood upon the stones, as 
if some poor Madonna had died there. 

& 

Tue OurprEAK IN CHINA; ITS 
Causes. By the Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott, 
D.D., President of St. John’s College, 
Shanghai. (New York: James Pott & 
Company. 75 cents.) In what may be 
termed a well written brief of 124 pages 
Dr. Pott has given an excellent summary 
of the present trouble in the Far East. 
His analysis of the causes, primary and 
secondary, is able. Among the former he 
includes poverty of the masses, official 
corruption and national exclusiveness. 
Under the latter the seizure and claim 
for land by the foreign powers, the inva- 
sion of the industrial world by western 
forces, the coup d’état of the Empress, 
the uprising of the Boxers and mission- 
ary enterprise. Under the last head the 
author admits that the missionaries 
themselves have aggravated the trouble, 
more especially when they put through 
the treaty of March, 1899, which made 
missionary ecclesiastics the equal of 
the different grades of Chinese officials, 
placing the bishops on a par even with 
the viceroys. This was put through 
by the Roman Catholics, but under the 
principle of the favored nation clause it 
applied to every sect, altho many refused 
to take advantage of it. 

ELizABETH PEASE Nicuot. By Anna 
M. Stoddart. (E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.75.) This is the most recent addition 
to the “ Saintly Lives” series, edited by 
R. F. Horton, M.A., and deserves the 
place it holds there. Mrs. Nichol was 
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by birth a member of an English Quaker 
family, which had distinguished itself in 
the movement of emancipation in the 
West Indies and had a large circle of 
friends in this country among the Ameri- 
can abolitionists, Mr. Garirson and Wen- 
dell Phillips being among them. Her 
father, Joseph Pease, was known as the 
“ friend of India,” and was possessed of 
ample means not only to support his fam- 
ily on a generous scale, but to make him- 
self useful in many and important direc- 
tions. The daughter marrying out of 
the connection lost her standing in it, tho 
she never abandoned her Quaker prin- 
ciples or ideas. Her husband, John 
Pingle Nichol, had been twenty years 
Professor of Astronomy in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow when she married him. 
The story as told in this volume, tho 
quiet and uneventful, is one of a life rich 
in self-sacrificing activities and in the 
higher adornments and graces of Chris- 
tian character. The saintliness of it is 
that of common every day life, and all 
the more beautiful and useful for being 
such. 


‘A 439,” BEING THE AuvTOBIOG- 
RAPHY OF A PIANO. By Twenty-Five 
Musical Scribes. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.50.) On the title-page 
we are told that this work is “ written 
with a hope that the profits on the sale of 
this book may yield a considerable sum 
for the funds of the Incorporated So- 
ciety of Musicians’ Orphanage.” The 
story is told by twenty-five musicians 
who collaborate, and the result is a cu- 


rious and entertaining series of chapters - 


giving musical experiences of a varied 
sort in which the piano furnishes the facts 
and plays the part of genius. The gen- 
eral reader not educated in music will 
miss some of the entertainment. 

A BreEAKER OF Laws. By W. Pett 
Ridge. (The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50.) Mr. Ridge takes for his hero a 
burglar, thief and all-around crook. In 
spite of our prejudice we soon become in- 
terested. The story is told with remark- 
able cleverness, and the various charac- 
ters, good, bad and indifferent, are 
strongly vitalized. They come not mere- 
ly before us but make a memorable im- 
pression in our minds. We enter into 
the play of their aspirations, passions and 
curious experiences. . It would be a ca- 
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lamity were all fiction of this sort; but 
once in a way such a story may serve to 
break the monotony of a highly strained 
art. 

& 


Pebbles. 


“How did you get your hands so sun- 
burned?” “ Driving tand’em.”—Yale Record. 


..Talk of the full dinner pail is all right, 
but a full coal bin would be more timely.— he 
Chicago Evening Post. 


.-It is very confusing to be told one mo- 
ment that McKinley is a despot and the next 
that he has no will of his own.—The Philadel- 
bhia Bulletin. 


.“‘ Tuts,” remarked the cat, as some- 
thing ‘was said in her presence concerning her 
nine lives, * ‘always gives me that die-hard 
feeling.” —Chicago Tribune. 


.. THERE is nothing on the boards that has 
had a longer continuous run than General 
Otis’s prediction that the Philippine insurrec- 
tion is about to end.—The Detroit Tribune. 


I often wonder why it is, 
But always find it so, 
That when I want to strike a match 
The wind is sure to blow. 
—The Philistine. 


.-Hrs MeEaninc: “ What do you mean 
when you say that she lampooned her hus- 
band?” asked the magistrate of the witness. 
“T mean that she threw a lighted lamp at 
him,” the witness explained.—Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-T elegraph. 


“Do you know what I would do if I 
owned this place?” said Mrs. Gaswell, turn- 
ing enthusiastically to the guide who was 
showing her the, wonders of the British Mu- 
seum. “I’d hold the biggest rummage sale 
that was ever seen on this green earth! ”’— 
Chicago Tribune. 


.AFTER CHRISTMAS VACATION.—Eager 
Freshman: “T’m sorry I cut, Professor, but 
I really couldn’t get back in time. I was 
detained by important business.” Professor: 
“So you wanted two more days of grace, did 
you?” Eager Freshman (off his guard) : 

‘No, sir; of Laura.”—Yale Record. 


And Satan said: “ If there is any vice 
Around here, say, it’s news; it’s one on me! 

But if there is—I’ve heard so, once or twice— 
And if there is, you’ve got to stop it, see? 


“ And here’s the how: I’m going to appoint 
Beelzebub, Mephisto, Belial there, 
Adramalech, and Asmodeus, joint, 
And sev’ral, as a ‘ goo-goo’ board for fair. 


“ And they’re to rubber ’round and nose about, 
And if they find a vice, report the same— 
‘Cause why? Well, there’s a story just come 

out 
That we’re in on the ground floor with this 
game.” —E-xchange. 





EDITORIALS. 


The Taxes of the Rich. 


STUDENTS of social phenomena must 
have been impressed by the earnestness 
of recent appeals and warnings addressed 
in public to the rich, especially in this 
great city of New York, the home of so 
many multi-millionaires. Those who 
possess great wealth have been told that 
they do not give enough to the poor, that 
it is their duty to give freely, and that 
they and the fabric of society will suffer 
by and by if they do not now strive both 
to enlighten the poor men who live in the 
crowded tenement districts of the great 
towns and to improve the surroundings 
of these voters. No one has spoken more 
forcibly to the rich on this subject than 
the venerable Abram S. Hewitt, once the 
mayor of New York, who has himself 
accumulated riches, but has given so 
generously for the support of Cooper In- 
stitute and other philanthropic undertak- 
ings that his fortune cannot now be 
classed with the great ones of these days. 
Mr. Hewitt tells the rich that they are 
blind because they do not give for the ed- 
ucation of the masses of poor and ig- 
norant voters ; that they have not even be- 
gun to do what they ought to do; and 
that he foresees in this twentieth century 
a social cataclysm unparalleled in history 
if the philanthropic and altruistic spirit 
shall not check the growth of selfish 
commercialism and greed. Such -warn- 
ings and appeals as are found in the ad- 
dresses of Mr. Hewitt, Bishop Lawrence 
and others are suggested by the enor- 
mous recent growth of the fortunes of 
our millionaires, the deplorable condition 
of toilers who live in the crowded and 
noisome tenements of our great cities, 
and the hostile mental attitude of these 
poor men toward the great capitalists. 

It is the duty of the rich to give for the 
relief of the misery of the poor and the 
suffering; and self-interest should stim- 
ulate them to give for the enlightenment 
of the ignorant. At the same time they 
should not forget to pay their just taxes. 
The millionaire can commend himself to 
the toiling and ill-housed masses by 
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showing an earnest desire to pay his 
share of the cost of government, as well 
as by charitable gifts. The hostility and 
resentment in the poor toiler’s mind, 
which are regarded with anxiety by 
some, can be removed or softened not 
less effectively by a conscientious and 
willing discharge of all obligations to the 
government by the rich than by gifts 
from them to ameliorate the condition of 
those in whom the hostile sentiment ex- 
ists. 

It is a common belief of the swarming 
population in New York’s “ East Side” 
that the millionaires avoid the payment of 
their just taxes. The same belief is held 
elsewhere. For example, Dr. Felix Ad- 


ler, a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce Committee of Fifteen, recently ap- 
pointed to wage war against the protec- 
tion of vice in the city, said in a public 
address a few days ago: 


“Tf the rich would cease robbing the com- 
mon people by evading the payment of honest 
taxes and by stealing valuable franchises, they 
would have no reason to fear the unsolicited 
vote of the masses.” 

When these are the views of a member 
of that committee, we should not be sur- 
prised to find the same opinions held in 
the tenements. Recent disclosures con- 
cerning the estate of an eminent and good 
millionaire tend to confirm the belief of 
which we have spoken. The late Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt was a good man. His 
life was well-ordered and exemplary. He 
gave largely not only of his ample for- 
tune, but also of his time,in the interest of 
charity and philanthropy. For years be- 
fore his death, except when he was dis- 
abled by illness, he devoted several hours 
every day to the many philanthropic and 
charitable organizations with which he 
was connected or in which he had an in- 
terest. But it is said that he did not pay 
his taxes. The recent official valuation of 
his estate for the transfer tax showed that 
the $52,500,000 of personal property in- 
cluded about $17,000,000 of securities- 
subject to assessment and taxation by the 
city. For a few years before his death 
he had paid a tax 6n only $400,000 of per- 
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sonal property, and before that tax was 
levied the valuation of his personal prop- 
erty had been $250,000. Now that this 
taxable property has come to light the 
Tax Commissioner has decided to tax 
$16,000,000 of it, so that the city will re- 
ceive $358,000 a year instead of less than 
$9,000. The tax lists show that other 
very rich men in the city are taxed upon 
valuations of personal property ranging 
from $100,000 to $500,000. We do not 
say that Mr. Vanderbilt consciously 
evaded the payment of his just taxes. 
The valuation of $400,000 was fixed by 
the Tax Department, and he accepted it. 
He was a conscientious man; he may 
have thought that the securities in ques- 
tion, like others which he held, were not 
subject to taxation; or he may have de- 
cided that they were paying a tax else- 
where. This question of the taxation of 
personal property is a very complicated 
one, and tax reformers have studied it for 
years, proposing various methods of im- 
provement or substitution. We shall not 
consider the problem here. We believe 
it is true, however, that large amounts of 
the personal property of rich men do es- 
cape the taxes which the law requires 
to be imposed and collected, and that the 
taxes so withheld are magnified in the 
minds of the poor. 

If it is the duty of the good and phil- 
anthropic millionaire to stimulate the 
benevolence of others by giving largely, it 
is no less his duty to set a stimulating ex- 
ample for other millionaires by a con- 
scientious payment of all his just taxes. 
The evasion of such payment by others 
does not relieve him of the obligation. 
If he and other millionaires believe that 
the tax on personal property is not a fair 
one, they should make known their rea- 
sons and use their great influence to pro- 
cure a fair system of taxation in the place 
of it. Some of the speakers who are ap- 
pealing to them and warning them should 
give them advice about taxes. We should 
like to see the poor men in our cities and 
elsewhere convinced that the rich men are 
willing to pay and are paying all the taxes 
that justice and the laws call for. Sucha 
conviction would displace much hostility 
and bitterness of spirit, which cannot be 
removed by the philanthropic generosity 
of some of our millionaires, altho their 
gifts have not been equaled in any other 
land. What we have said about the mil- 
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lionaire’s duty with respect to tax obliga- 
tions is applicable also to thousands of 
other men in comfortable circumstances- 
from whom the collector receives no tax 
on personal property. 


& 


Dr. Donalds Invitation 


WitHoUT any disrespect to the city 
of Boston, and fortified by the memory 
of a certain famous brewing of tea there 
a century and a quarter ago, we may say 
that it is a tempest in a teapot which E. 
Winchester Donald, D.D., rector of Trin- 
ity Church, has stirred up in Boston and 
the neighborhood, and perhaps we may 
say in the Episcopal Church of the whole 
country, by the invitation which he gave 
to a Unitarian minister to conduct the 
funeral services of ex-Governor Wolcott. 
We understand that the invitation was. 
given not with any purpose of condoning 
the Unitarian minister’s heresy, but be- 
cause for purely personal reasons it 
seenied a courteous thing todo. For this 
courteous act Dr. Donald has been ac- 
cused of treason to the faith of the 
Church and to our Lord, and denying the 
doctrine after which the church of which 
he is rector is named. We think it very 
probable that he will be called to account 
for it at the next convention of the dio- 
cese, and we may be sure that if the Fond 
du Lac “Circus” is complained of at 
the General Convention, Dr. Donald’s: 
offense will be brought forward as an 
even worse defection on the other side. 

Whether Dr. Donald was guilty of a 
violation of a canon of his Church is a 
matter which we do not care to discuss. 
We are not so much interested in know- 
ing what the rules of a Church are as 
what its conduct ought to be. We may 
presume that Dr. Donald knew enough 
of the rules of his Church and was care- 
ful enough about obeying them not to 
have allowed this Unitarian clergyman 
to do anything more than any layman 
might have done. He.assuredly did not 
accredit his ordination nor his ecclesias- 
tical standing by allowing him to perform 
any act which under the rules of the 
Church are allowed solely to a priest. 
His offense, ecclesiastically considered, 
can be nothing more than that of allow- 
ing a layman—for in the view of the 
Church he was a layman, but one who 
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was also notariously Unitarian—to take 
part laically in a public service. 

The offense of Dr. Donald, then, is 
that he gave to a Unitarian the loan of his 
church. The offense would have been 
regarded as much less if it had been a 
Congregationalist, or Methodist, or Bap- 
tist that assisted. It is the seeming rec- 
ognition of Unitarianism that is involved. 
The implication is that a Unitarian can- 
not be a Christian, inasmuch as he denies 
the divinity of our Lord; and that in 
Christianity there is involved not only 
discipleship to our Lord, but also an 
acceptance of the doctrine of his essen- 
tial deity and eternal pre-existence in 
the trinal councils of the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Ghost. 

No more than Dr. Donald can we deny 
that a Unitarian may be a Christian. He 
also may not be; for there are Unitarians 
who are simply deists. But he may 
be; for there are Unitarians whose 
difference from Trinitarians is so shad- 
owy that it is not easy to make the 
distinction. There are those who call 
themselves Unitarians whose view of the 
divine nature is quite as strict after the 
orthodox standards as that of many who 
call themselves Trinitarians. Indeed, 
the shadings of belief on this subject are 
so many and so fine that it is very diffi- 
cult to classify men under the old desig- 
nations. We are inclined now to think 
we know less about the mysteries of 
divine nature than did the fathers of 
Nice or Constantinople. Beliefs that 
passed as heresies then are freely allowed 
now. We have no doubt there are many 
religious teachers in what are called 
our orthodox churches at the present 
time who, if they cared to analyze their 
belief, would find it difficult to assert 
that they distinguish between the natures 
in the Divine Being, or that they see in 
God the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit anything more than methods of 
operation of one indivisible being and 
nature. The study of Christology and 
the breaking down of commercial the- 
ories of the atonement, and the loss of the 
doctrine of the infallibility of Scriptures, 
and especially the clearer comprehension 
of the doctrine of the fatherhood of God, 
have had a natural result in reducing 
the emphasis placed upon the essential 
deity of our Lord. The emphasis put 
in modern thought upon the permanence 


and inviolability of. the laws of nature 
and the great weakening in the value of 
miracles as evidences of religious truth 
have worked in the same direction. 
There are in our orthodox and evangel- 
ical Churches not a few who are not 
helped, but rather encumbered, by the 
accounts in the prologs of two Gospels 
of the miraculous birth of our Lord, 
who are sorry to suspect that legend has 
its part in them, and who, questioning his 
pre-existence, find it easier to believe 
that Jesus was filled with God to his full 
human measure and has so become the 
teacher and leader of the world. 

The greater stress put in these days 
upon the ethical side of religion naturally 
leads to a smaller emphasis upon the doc- 
trinal side. The test which we now ap- 
ply to a man’s Christian character is 
coming to be not his intellectual beliefs 
but his relation to the command of our 
Lord to love God with all the heart and 
one’s neighbor as one’s self. If one gives 
evidence of doing that we are coming to 
regard him as a good enough Christian 
for us, whatever he may be called theo- 
logically. Indeed, ethics, which includes 
duties to all other beings, human or di- 
vine, thus appears to be a ‘larger concept 
than religion, which has to do with one’s 
duty to God only. If, as our Lord de- 
clares, the sum of duty is to love and 
serve God and man, then one who does 
this is saved, is an essential Christian, 
is a child of the loving heavenly Father. 
When he enters into that relation he is re- 
ceived and forgiven as was the Prodigal 
Son. This thought makes theology 
much simpler ; it throws overboard much 
of its lumber and makes less important 
even much of its truth. 

The drift of all this active and yeasty 
thinking in the Christian Church is thus 
clear. A hundred years ago it would 
have been impossible in any one of our 


evangelical churches to have given rec- - 


ognition to one who proclaimed himself 
a Sabellian or an Arian. Now there are 
not a few ministers in our churches who 
almost unknowingly are Unitarians. 
They are beyond question good and use- 
ful Christians. They must be recognized 
as such wherever they are. It would be 
an offense against Christian charity not 
to recognize them. They are to be found 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
We doubt not that Dr. Donald was mor- 
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ally justified in associating with himself, 
in such parts of the service as he loyally 
could, one whom he knew to be a Unita- 
rian in faith, but whom he believed to be 
nevertheless a true Christian. 


z 
The West's Home-Making. 


Tue pleasing information comes from 
many sources, such as interviews with 
those in financial authority, local news- 
papers and the observation of real estate 
agents and travelers, that there has been 
going on of late in the West’s newer 
States a decided movement toward home- 
owning. Instead of Eastern investors 
possessing much of the realty, as in the 
days of depression following the boom, 
property is passing into the hands of 
those who have been tenants, but now 
have a distinct personal interest in their 
holdings. This is not, perhaps, a matter 


to figure directly in statistical tables, but 
is evidenced in the changing aspect of 
the communities themselves, the result of 
progress in home-making. 

It is a healthy sign and one that means 


more than mere material benefit. For 
three decades, while that vast prairie 
region, vaguely defined as “the Middle 
West,” has been populated, there. has 
been present, alike in town and country, 
a feeling that the stay of the people was 
only temporary,that some day, when each 
family had made its fortune, it would sell 
out and go back East and be happy ever 
after. But the years went by, and, while 
some made their fortune and returned to 
the old home and others returned with- 
out the fortune, the great mass of the set- 
tlers in the new States stayed and helped 
develop their growing estates. They made 
new friends and became interested in 
new business enterprises, and the old 
home back East, with its own changes of 
a quarter of a century, became shadowy. 
There was each year less thought of re- 
turning there to live, and visits made in 
the later years served only to make the 
new home seem even dearer. 

So within the past two years there has 
been manifest a movement of which the 
East knew little because it went on with- 
out being heralded abroad. In the cities, 
towns and hamlets transfers of property 
were made, vesting titles in those who 
had been tenants; and at once began a 
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general improvement, including paint, 
porches and additions, now become so 
manifest that even the most casual notice 
of the traveler is attracted by it. People 
are preparing to make their homes there 
and are building for the future, satisfied 
that the West is more suitable for them 
than any former home, however delight- 
ful may be the memories. 

The effect of this is seen perhaps more 
at holiday time than at other seasons of 
the year. Of old the holiday travel across 
the continent was largely from the West 
to the East—children were coming home 
to spend the holidays with the fathers and 
mothers. Now the Eastern friends are 
urged to come West and visit the homes 
there; and if they cannot do so the trains 
are not empty, for thousands of young 
people who have been attending the col- 
leges and universities of the East are go- 
ing home, carrying into the prairie region 
something of the Eastern sentiment and 
atmosphere, and, what is better than all, 
a Clearer understanding of the business 
and social conditions concerning which 
the younger generation of the West has 
had so much radical instruction. 

The West can never be like the East, 
nor is it desirable that it should be so. 
The strenuous condition under which it 
was settled, the character of the people . 
and the influence of material surround- 
ings unite to develop the Mississippi Val- 
ley along lines that make for individual- 
ity in business, political and social belong- 
ings. While this is for the best, it is 
also needful that there be no antagonism 
between the East and the West. Each is 
dependent upon the other and each can do 
much to assist the other in the develop- 
ment of the nation’s greatness. The sur- 
est means of bringing about this mutual 
helpfulness and understanding is not by 
holding a close rein on the West through 
old home ties reaching back to Eastern 
communities, but by the West forming 
its own home associations and creating 
a home sentiment that binds each family 
closer to the new location. The indirect 
result is to bring about clearer vision, and 
the West will understand, as it may not 
have understood before, some of the es- 
sentials that go to make up an established 
community. It could never learn it while 
the people were tenants, nor even while 
the mortgagee was the largest owner in 
the homestead. But now that good crops 
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have brought prosperity, and the people 
are becoming home-owners and not so- 
journers, they may know the needs, the 
joys and the blessings that come with 
permanent location and the adornment of 
a home. ; 

New States are apt to boast of their 
public institutions, their railway lines, 
their crops and their bank deposits; but 
after all the secret of their advancement 
and the measure of their growth is the 
home life and its surroundings. The 
West has made much progress in this di- 
rection in the past years and is doing 
more now than ever before to establish 
home ties that shall be to the generations 
Western-born what are the old homes of 
the East to their children. It means much 
for the future, and the effect will reach 
further than the mere possession of com- 
forts and the adornment of country roads 
and city streets; it will broaden Western 
character and lift Western social and po- 
litical life to higher levels. 

& 


Workingmen and the Church. 


Tue charge that Protestant churches 
have neglected the workingman until the 
wage earning masses have ceased to care 
for the Church has often been made in 
recent years. Democratically inclined 
critics of the Church have pictured it as 
a high-toned social club, becoming every 
year more exclusive. Sensational sto- 
ries have gone the rounds of the news- 
papers, describing the experiences of 
humble-looking strangers who have pre- 
sumed to-intrude upon the Sunday morn- 
ing devotions of these fine ecclesiastical 
circles. How much in all these represen- 
tations is truth, how much is fiction? 

The other day a workingman printed a 
long communication on this subject in 
one of the daily newspapers. He gave 
the view which he said prevailed among 
his shop-mates. Their idea of it was that 
the Roman Catholic Church still retains a 
strong hold upon workingmen, but that 
the Protestant churches are no longer 
revered, or to any great extent attended, 
by the propertyless classes. The writer 
of the letter, assuming this belief to be 
well-founded, offered two explanations of 
the alleged fact. These did not dovetail, 
and their awkward juxtaposition could 
hardly fail to set any unprejudiced ob- 
server thinking seriously about the possi- 
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bility that the Church, in its capacity as a 
social agency, may after all not be quite 
as black as it is painted by some of its 
critics. 2 

The workingman philosopher first ex- 
plained the relative “strength of the 
Roman Catholic Church among the wage 
earners as due to the claim of the Catholic 
Church to divine authority. This, he 
seemed to think, produced an impression 
upon the workingman’s mind far deeper 
than the Protestant doctrine of private 
judgment. But, not satisfied with this 
explanation, he went on to attribute the 
indifference of workingmen toward the 
Protestant churches to their feeling that 
these churches are essentially a bulwark 
of property and a fortress of respectabil- 
ity for men who make fortunes by ques- 
tionable means. The drift of his sugges- 
tions was that if the Protestant churches 
were in sympathy with such a social pro- 
gram as that recently outlined by Mr. 
Robert Fulton Cutting the workingmen 
would quickly enough find themselves in- 
terested in the churches. 

One or the other of these explanations 
is certainly absurd; possibly both of them 
are inapplicable. If workingmen really 
believe that any Church does or can speak 
with divine authority it is their duty to 
yield obedience to it and to participate in 
its worship. They have no business to 
presume out of their “ private judgment ” 
to criticise its attitude toward social 
struggles. If, on the other hand, they as- 
sert their right to pass private judgment 
upon the relation which churches sustain 
to the existing social order, they are de- 
luding themselves if they plead in excuse 
for non-attendance upon religious serv- 
ices that the Church which they would 
prefer to be connected with no longer 
speaks with divine authority. 

The truth is that this whole question 
of the relation of the workingmen to the 
Church has been distorted by the habit, 
which we have all fallen into, of identify- 
ing certain wealthy congregations in the 
great cities with the “ Church ” and iden- 
tifying the wage earners who live in cities 
and dwell in crowded tenements with 
“the workingmen.” There are more 
church congregations assembled for wor- 
ship every Sunday outside of the great 
cities than in them. In like manner there 
are more workingmen who do not live in 
city slums than can be found within the 
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slums. And outside of the great cities 
the Protestant churches ‘would hardly be 
charged by the most captious critic with 
playing the réle of exclusive social clubs, 
while the dullest observer would hardly 
fail to discover that a majority of country 
congregations are composed of hard- 
working men and women of no social pre- 
tensions whatsoever. 

To just what extent the Protestant 
churches of the great cities have ceased 
to care for and to welcome the working- 
men it is not easy to say, and in our judg- 
ment it would not be worth while to know 
if the knowledge could be obtained. The 
important fact is that the city churches 
could undoubtedly be less exclusive than 
they are, and could obtain a stronger hold 
upon the workingmen than they do. Let- 
ting bygones be bygones, and raising 
no question of the extent of their failure 
in the past, their duty at the beginning of 
the twentieth century is to strive to in- 
crease their influence among all sorts and 
conditions of men, and to lift all human 
life, whether humble or pretentious, to a 
higher moral plane by proclaiming to all 


a more glorious gospel than that of a, 


sordid commercialism. 

As a matter of fact, we very much 
doubt if a painstaking inquirer would dis- 
cover that any failure to which the Prot- 
estant churches of the cities might plead 
guilty should be attributed to their indif- 
ference to the well-being of the working- 
men. Never has there been so great an 
effort on the part of the churches to reach 
the workingmen through strictly social 
and economic channels as at the present 
time. All the great churches have parish 
houses, workingmen’s clubs and carefully 
organized charities, which are especially 
efficient in ministrations to the sick. The 
social settlement idea has been seized 
upon by large numbers of progressive 
churches, and the records of their suc- 
cess show plainly enough that working- 
men have not hesitated to avail them- 
selves of the benefits thus offered by 
church organizations. The indifference 
of the workingmen to Protestant 
churches, so far as it exists, we believe 
consists in a loss of appetite for theolog- 
ical and moralizing preaching rather than 
in any conviction that the Church is non- 
regardful of the poor, or in any pride re- 
straining the workingmen from accepting 
benefits at the hands of the Church. 
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This. last consideration brings us to 
what we think is the one possible method 
by which the Church can regain any hold 
upon workingmen that it may have lost, 
and strengthen its hold upon them in the 
future. Workingmen will not be won to 
the Church by doles of charity or by pro- 
fessions of sympathy with trades union- 
ists and strikers, or by an acceptance of a 
socialistic creed. Workingmen, and some 
thousands of professional men who are 
workingmen with their heads if not with 
their hands, and who nowadays live in 
habitual neglect of Church and its wor- 
ship, will be drawn back to the Church 
when the Church offers to them every 
Sunday morning something which they 
feel that they cannot afford to miss or to 
live without. 

That is the whole philosophy of the 
subject. 

& 


The ‘‘Conservatism of the 


Masses.” 


THE wild fear that once prompted the 
political conservatives of England and 
America to oppose extension of the suf- 
frage—the fear that the working classes 
would prove ultra-radical in’ their de- 
mands upon society—has evaporated un- 
der the test, and the propertied classes 
are rather disposed to rejoice in the 
change. “In no time,” declared Sir Wil- 
liam Vernon Harcourt a year ago, “ has 
the democracy had such complete sway, 
and in no time has property been so 
secure;” while the rhapsody entitled 
“ Triumphant Democracy,” published by 
Mr. Carnegie several years ago, breathes 
a still stronger spirit of security and con- 
tentment. 

The point and direction of attack have 
shifted. The masses are now criticised 
by the radicals—and on the score of 
ultra-conservatism. After each election 
the leaders of the minor parties are heard 
lamenting the prevalence of popular 
stolidity and indifference to the great 
questions; the workers are reproached 
for taking sides, serf-like, with their mas- 
ters, and the great middle class for show- 
ing unconcern over the alleged fact of its 
inevitable and near extinction. The dis- 
gruntled Populist leaders of the Bryan 
movement lack words to express their 
feelings for the workers who supported 
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McKinley ; and the British social reform- 
ers who opposed Chamberlain have about 
concluded that Democracy is a failure. 
The radical pessimism is quite as mis- 
taken as the conservative optimism. It is 
to be doubted if there has ever been a 
time when sober, progressive measures 


of reform so engrossed the public atten- — 


tion as now; and specifically, it may be 
equally doubted if ever the rational criti- 
cism of private wealth has become so 
settled a habit in the public mind. If 
one takes for his test of rational reform 
the dictum of Huxley—that the ethical 
progress of the race has depended upon 
the successive limits which society has 
set to the primitive struggle of man 
against man—the truth of our contention 
clearly appears. The evidences of it are 
seen in a hundred directions ; in the wide 
diffusion of economic literature; in the 
auvanced socio-political demands made 
by trade unions and other labor bodies; 
in the irresistible tendency toward a tem- 
perate collectivism in the municipalities ; 
in the support given at the polls to men 
like Jones, of Toledo, and Phelan, of 
San Francisco. Looking abroad, the 
evidences are quite as clear, whether one 
views the drift of the English and French 
municipalities, or that of entire States 
like New Zealand and the Australias. 

It is the mixture of delusion with truth 
in the doctrines so industriously sown by 
would-be progrussists that insures repeat- 
ed victories to the conservatives. It is 
not to be doubted that in certain particu- 
lars the recent Democratic platform re- 
flected in some measure the conviction of 
the majority of the people that grave de- 
fects exist in the present economic ré- 
gime; while in England the Liberal party 
was still supposed to be the representa- 
tive of the progressive demands made in 
the Newcastle program, on which so sig- 
nal a victory had been won in 1892. 

If the social progressists would win 
victories, they must keep their reform 
issues unmixed and clear. The masses 
of to-day are blessed with a keener dis- 
crimination—an ability to separate reac- 
tion and falsehood from truth and pro- 
gression—than ever before. When pro- 
gressive measures, weighted down with 
false issues, or plumed and clothed in the 
spoil of political graveyards, are put be- 
fore them, the act invites disaster. The 


masses in the Western nations—and in’ 
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this designatioy the Australias and New 
Zealand are to be included—may be said 
to be neither conservative nor radical. 
They are discriminatingly progressive. 
& 
Russian Manchuria. 


Tue Russian plan for East Asian ex- 
tension has advanced a stage, and in re- 
gard to one of the most important sec- 
tions of Manchuria needs but one more 
step, and that a very simple one, to make 
the Czar rule supreme in the old Manchu 
capital and to the Yellow Sea. Accord- 
ing to ‘a Russo-Chinese convention 
recently announced, tho probably not 
recently signed, the Province of Sheng- 
king, including the cities of Mukden, 
Newchwang and Shan-hai-kwan, and 
the Liao-ting Peninsula, with Port 
Arthur, have been placed under Rus- 
sian military rule, altho the Chinese 
civil administration is tobe re-estab- 
lished. A Russian political Resident is 
to be stationed at Mukden, with funce- 
tions similar to those of the Russian Resi- 
dent at Bokhara and the British Resi- 
dents in the native States of India. The 
Chinese soldiery are to be disarmed and 
disbanded, and all military posts not 
needed by the Czar are to be dismantled 
in the presence of Russian officials. 

Still clearer understanding of the situ- 
ation is furnished by the statement that 
the Russian Resident is to hold essen- 
tially the same position as the British 
Residents in the Native States in India. 
In those States the native rulers, while 
exercising full civil authority, have no 
political rights. They may not make war 
or peace, may not send ambassadors to 
each other or any external State ; and are 
not permitted any military establishment 
beyond a certain limit. 

In all probability another feature will 
be included, that by which no foreigner 
is allowed to reside at the court without 
special sanction, which the ordinary Rus- 
sian can extend to cover residence at any 
point within the country. The supreme 
Government has also the right of de 
thronement in case of misgovernment. 
With such a hold upon every city of Man- 
churia of any size or importance, the 
province becomes as completely Russian 
as it well can be and leave any semblance 
of Chinese authority. 

The announcement was not unexpect- 
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ed and has taken no one by surprise. The 
Russian Government has made no secret 
of its purpose from the time when its 
plans for the extension of the Trans-Si- 
berian Railway through Manchuria to 
Port Arthur were made known. Eng- 
land recognized it in the convention 
which left Russia practically a free hand 
north of the Great Wall, while claiming 
for herself the predominant influence in 
the Yangtse Valley. It is implied in the 
Anglo-German convention, and the only 
agreement which it seems to contradict 
is that with our Government, in which 
Russia affirms her adhesion to the prin- 
ciple of the integrity of the Chinese Em- 
pire. That agreement it appears to dis- 
regard with a coolness and nonchalance 
which is all the more noticeable from the 
fact—supposably correct—that at the 
time of the signing of the note to our 
State Department this very convention 
had been signed and was held to be an 
important part of Russian policy. 

It will, of course, be easy for Russia to 
clam that Manchuria is not an integral 
part of China, and that she still recog- 
nizes China Proper as an independent 
Empire. The claim, however, will de- 
ceive no one, for Shanhaikwan is the ter- 
minus of the Tientsin railway, and within 
easy march of Peking itself. The fact is 
that Russia has her hand at the throat of 
North China and, so far as China is con- 
cerned, can at any moment that suits her 
convenience extend her hold westward 
and southward. The only possible check 
upon her advance is the opposition of Eu- 
ropean Powers. To what extent that will 
be exerted is a problem no immediate so- 
lution for which is in sight. It is true 
that England holds Wei-hai-wei, and that 
Germany dominates Shantung, but East 
Asian politics are inseparably connected 
with those of Western Asia and of Eu- 
rope. Russia knows well how to use 
such levers, and has never yet failed to 
secure her end. 

So far as the immediate material inter- 
ests of Manchuria itself are concerned, 
they will undoubtedly be benefited by the 
change. Russian provincial rule has im- 
proved as the years have gone by, and the 
Siberia of to-day is very different from 
the provinces that came under Cossack 
tule even a quarter of a century ago. 
Railroads will be completed, mines will 
be worked, agriculture improved, com- 
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merce extended. Corruption will prob- 
ably continue, for the Chinese civil rule 
remains and Russian officials are noto- 
rious, but there will be general protection 
for life and property, and some contact 
with the world of new ideas. When. it 
comes to future development, however, 
the outlook is not so bright, altho it 
should not be regarded as wholly dark. 
Russia has as yet manifested little intel- 
lectual or spiritual growth. The present 
censorship hinders real education as 
much as possible, and under the ec- 
clesiastical dominance of the Holy Govy- 
erning Synod there can be little liberty or 
growth. Russia herselt cannot shut out 
entirely the atmosphere of Europe. © Si- 
beria, too, has felt the influence of exiled 
dissenters. The provinces, however, are 
differently situated. Remote from other 
countries they can receive only what fil- 
ters through Russia, and that is very 
little. 

The question before the civilized world 
to-day is, whether the same conditions 
shall control China herself. They can- 
not do so immediately. They may never 
extend to take in the entire Middle King- 
dom. The probability, however, is that 
they will do so unless one of two things 
happens, the partition, or Christianization 
of China. The United States, England 
and Germany have, through their Gov- 
ernments, put themselves on record, and 
sincerely, as against the former. Will 
they as clearly, through their churches, 
indorse and urge the latter? A Con- 
fucian China will be comparatively an 
easy prey. A Christian China, with all 
that the term implies of love for truth, for 
freedom, for growth, will be a barrier to 
the Cossack stronger than any Great 
Wall, or any international compact. Such" 
a China is possible. It rests with the 
churches to make it actual. 
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Better Divorce Laws. 


THE late disclosures of fraudulent di- 
vorces secured in this State have greatly 
shocked the community. Certain law- 
yers have made a profitable business by 
advertising that they will secure divorces 
without publicity, and then supplying, at 
a private hearing before a commissioner, 
any perjured testimony desired. Doubt- 
less the sames crimes have been commit- 
ted in other States. 
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So long as the control of the family re- 
lation does not belong to Congress under 
the Constitution the States have the au- 
thority to make as diverse and as poor 
laws as they will on marriage and di- 
vorce. Certain States have been notori- 
ous for such laws. But public opinion 
can control. this matter, if wisely direct- 
ed ; and two intelligent forces are at work 
to accomplish this. One of these is the 
American Bar Association, which has a 
Committee on Uniform State Laws espe- 
cially to consider divorce; and the other 
is the Society for the Defense of the Fam- 
ily, of which the Rev. S. W. Dike, LL.D., 
is the executive and center—we might al- 
most say the circumference also. Other 
organizations, with their schemes for 
amendments to the United States Consti- 
tution on marriage, divorce and polyga- 
my, are merely playing with the subject 
and will accomplish nothing. Uniform 
legislation by the States is the easy solu- 
tion. 

Thirty-five States and Territories have 
appointed Commissioners on Uniform 
Laws, and others will follow. The Amer- 
ican Bar Association has, by its commit- 
tee, drafted a bill to be proposed to the 
Legislatures of all the States on pro- 
cedure in divorce. It does not yet try to 
formulate a bill declaring what shall be 
the substantial law covering the causes 
for divorce, but only the method of pro- 
cedure in case a divorce is sought. This 
is wise, not only because it is best to do 
one thing at a time, but also because laws 
of procedure have a profound influence 
on substantive law; and in this case the 
procedure will go to the substance of the 
whole matter. As to the causes of di- 
vorce, there is so much divergence of 
opinion that it is well not to endanger one 
reform by complicating another with it. 

_ The bill, which will be the chief sub- 
ject of discussion at the meeting of the 
New York State Bar Association this 
week, and which will be introduced in 
many Legislatures this winter, is admira- 
bly framed. It provides that no man can 
go from one State to another to take ad- 
vantage of its laxer laws; also that the 
applicant for a decree of divorce for a 
cause arising within the State must have 
resided there for one year, with the in- 
tention of being a bona fide resident; or, 
if the cause arises without the State, he 


must have been a resident for two years. 
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The bill requires personal service of the 
defendant, or search for six months after 
suit is brought for a defendant whose 
residence is unknown. No divorce is to 
be granted solely upon default, or solely 
upon admissions by the pleadings, nor 
except upon hearing by the court in open 
session. In cases where the defendant 
was not found, no decree becomes oper- 
ative for six months after hearing and 
decision. 

So long as we must have divorces—and 
we must until human nature becomes 
sanctified—an act of procedure like this 
seems to be precisely what is needed. It 
will put an end to the scandal of Dakota 
divorces, or of secret and fraudulent di- 
vorce mills. But the full value of it to 
the country depends on such a uniform 
law being adopted by as many States as 
possible. We urge that this bill be pre- 
sented and passed by every Legislature. 
It ought to be done this winter. 

Then will follow reform in laws cover- 
ing the causes for divorce. But here we 
concern ourselves only with saying, as 
Dr. Dike has often said, that for a di- 
vorce law we must not go to Leviticus or 
Matthew or Paul; but, following our 
Lord in his escape from biblical edict to 
the first principles of family sociology, 
we must understand that the doctrine of 
the family is one that has its scientific de- 
velopment, on its own ethical lines, just 
as geology has its development on scien- 
tific lines; and we must learn from the 
best development of the underlying eth- 
ical principles, rather than from the most 
excellent ancient edicts—which can give 


only the application of principles to the 


conditions then existing. We must de- 
cide for ourselves, from these eternal 
principles, what the laws for the creation, 
the maintenance or the dissolution of the 
family tie must be. 

Js 


Even the city tenement 
has its ameliorations ; the 
latest is the tenement 
garden. This consists in a plot of land, 
either adjacent to the buildings or as 
nearly so as circumstances will allow. In 
such a city as New York, of course, land 
within the city limits is an impossibility. 
But with rapid transit, and eight hours a 
day labor, it is possible for the tenant to 
spend a part of each day cultivating the 


The Tenement 
Garden 
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soil, at quite a distance from his tenement 
home. The landlord provides water and 
a watchman ; the tenant is expected to do 
the rest. The garden is in fact a part of 
the tenement system ; and goes under the 
same supervision. In some cases a stor- 
age cellar and a shelter are provided—the 
latter for use in case of showers or ex- 
cessive heat. The rental is on the same 
grade as the tenement building—that is, 
very low. If the tenant prefers to raise 
flowers instead of food it is his privilege ; 
or he may use his garden purely as a place 
of recreation. Few do this, however. 
Most are willing and able to cultivate the 
soil so effectively as to secure their vege- 
tables, and in some cases small fruits. 
The Copenhagen ideal is a co-operative 
tenement system, in which the lodgers 
own both tenement and garden—without 
landlords. A single workingman’s club 
is reported as holding four tracts of 
ground, and working with a capital of 
about five thousand dollars. There is a 
balance coming in beyond expense each 
year. The latest report gives a rental to 
765 persons. Of these, 160 are day la- 
borers ; 247 are journeyman artisans ; 103 
are shop keepers ; 14 are small manufac- 
turers ; 136 are clerks, and 32 are unmar- 
tied women. In affording a safe play- 
yard for children, in promoting healthy 
outdoor life, in knitting family ties, pro- 
moting harmless sociability and counter- 
acting the attachments of the saloon, 
the Kolony-havn is a boon to the ten- 
ants, even if there were no fair chance of 
a pecuniary return. We have drawn the 
picture to touch conditions in larger cit- 
ies; but in the great majority of towns 
land may be obtained almost or quite ad- 
jacent to tenements. We have in mind a 
garden in one of our Western cities that 
is worked by the pastor and the church 
members jointly. The results are flow- 
ers and fruits, no vegetables being 
grown. But the experiment has proved 
happy in the development of the church- 
family spirit. In this case the land used 
has been found within the city limits and 
obtained quite as cheaply as suburban 
lots. The idea seems quite capable of 
being applied to our institutional church 
movements. Governor Pingree found it 
quite possible'to secure city lots for potato 
patches and cabbage gardens. In De- 
troit it was found that, lying across the 
most popular part of the city, there was 
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an old estate still containing over one 
hundred acres of unoccupied land. A 
great portion of this land was accepted 
by Mayor Pingree, and divided up among 
the poor of the city. This was not a co- 
operative movement at all, but partook 
very largely of the nature of a public 
benefaction. The tenement garden brings 
into play the social spirit. It is an ef- 
fort to turn the herding instinct to ad- 


vantage., 
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Mr. Olmsted, of 
Pennsylvania, has 
been successful in 
stirring up the Southern Democratic 
Congressmen over his proposition to re- 
duce the representation of the States that 
have attempted to suppress the negro 
vote. His idea is a right one, but to carry 
it out seems to be so impracticable that 
we may doubt whether it is worth while 
to prod the lions when the only result is 
to make them roar. It appears to be quite 
impossible to tell how many are disfran- 
chised under the laws of South Carolina, 
Mississippi and Louisiana. No census 
figures can tell it. The reduction of the 
vote by the failure to pay the poll-tax has 
no bearing on the subject, for that is at 
the voter’s option. The shocking sup- 
pression of the ballot in North Carolina 
was graphically described by Representa- 
tive Linney, a Republican. He declared 
the suppression of the negro vote in his 
State to be a menace to the country. In 
the county which contains the city of 
Wilmington, and which has usually gone 
Republican by 1,000 majority, only two 
Republican votes were allowed to be cast. 
There was fraud, he said, in every county , 
that contains fifty per cent. of colored 
people. The political condition, as he de- 
scribed it, is simply shocking, and if any 
way can be found to discover the number 
of citizens defrauded by law of their vote 
the representation of these States should 
be reduced. 


Reduction of 
Southern Representatives 
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With great interest 
have we waited to 
see what the Philip- 
pine Commission would do about the 
claim of one of the religious orders to 
the property of the San José College of 
Medicine in Manila: There have been 
conflicting claims to this property for 


Church Property in 
the Philippines 
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generations, and it has now been held by 
the friars and now by the secular medical 
college. It has been made a test of the 
strength of the Church as against the 
people, and, not only Archbishop Noza- 
leda, but also the Papal Delegate, Arch- 
bishop Chappelle, have appeared before 
the Commissjon to maintain the right of 
the religious order which now holds it. 
The Commission, it seems to us, have 
done wisely in referring the case to the 
Philippine Supreme Court, with right of 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. It is proper that such a 
question, involved in political and reli- 
gious animosities, and involving rights 
given under our treaty with Spain, should 
be settled not by a political board, but by 
the most impartial judicial court. Such 
difficult questions must arise in the 
change from a government in which 
Church and State are one to a govern- 
ment in which they are completely sep- 
arated. It seems to be fated, but it is 
most unfortunate, that in cases like this, 
where there is a dispute between ecclesi- 
astics and the people, the highest Church 
authorities should go against the people. 
It sadly prejudices the people against the 
Church; and in the Philippines its effect 
is to give aid to the Methodist and Pres- 
byterian missionaries, who are gaining 
considerable success. 


ra 


While the tele- 
graphed statements 
as to the criticisms 
made by the missionaries in China as the 
peace terms demanded of China are not 
wholly to be relied on, one who knows 
their views can easily gather what is 
meant. It seems that all the Protestant 
missisonaries in Peking have held a meet- 
ing and have resolved to formulate and 
present to the Legations their criticisms 
- as to the demands made on China in the 
draft agreed upon. It has been reported 
more than once by certain correspondents 
that the missionaries were bloodthirsty, 
and wanted the terms made severe. This, 
of course, is not true. The report of the 
meeting of the missionaries represents 
Mr. Owens, of the London Society, as 
saying that the draft of the terms was 
faulty because “it did not mention ‘ the 
most important thing of all, the Chris- 
tianization of China.’” Now we may he 


The Missionaries on 
Peace Terms 
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sure that Mr. Owens is not such a fool as 
to ask that the Christianization of China 
should be made a condition of peace. He 
knows that Japan must be a party to the 
terms. He probably did say that the 
Christianization of China was of the ut- 
most importance, but that is no more than 
Sir Robert Hart, head of the Chinese 
Customs, has said, that only the conver- 
sion of China to Christianity could save a 
united China from being a menace to the 
world. The criticisms of the mission- 
aries in their meeeting were directed to 
the failure of the demands to consider the 
future of China. They do not, said Mr. 
Owens, provide for reforms in China, but 
only selfishly for the advantage of the 
Powers. Mrs. Gilbert Reid, an inde- 
pendent missionary, regretted that they 
do not encourage the Emperor Kwang-su 
to make reforms. Mr. Wherry, Presby- 
terian, said the note was too narrow ; and 
this seems to have been the view of all. 
They represent the welfare of China, 
while the Ministers consider their own 
countries. And they know the needs of 
China best, as they are everywhere, while 
the diplomats and merchants are only in 
a few coast cities. They warned the dip- 
lomats of the coming outbreak, but they 
were not believed. 


What will Philip D. Armour, who died 
last Sunday, be remembered for fifty 
years hence? Not because he amassed 
perhaps fifty million dollars ; not because 
his organization of the meat packing in- 
dustry was of great convenience to the 
world; not because he engineered great 
squeezes in the stock market and gath- 
ered up much money of less successful 
speculators, but because he gave several 
million dollars to the magnificent Armour 
Institute. All else will be forgotten ; that 
will live. 
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People are now so used to hearing of 
extraordinary discoveries in science that 
they have become quite too credulous in 
accepting the most extravagant claims 
made either by enthusiastic discoverers 
and inventors, or by sensational space- 
writers in their behalf. It is not a new 
thing that salt has a stimulative effect on 
the heart ; but we will wait awhile before 
we believe that brine will take the place 


of blood in the human system. 
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INSURANCE. 


Bond Schemes and the Mails 


WE have heretofore given some little 
attention—never with approval—to the 
so-called investment bond (or bond-in- 
vestment) companies, which seek money 
upon the express or implied promise of 
making a large return therefor. One 
scheme of this sort which we recall, some 
years ago, asked a definite monthly de- 
posit for a term of years and promised a 
largely increased repayment at the end; 
so we offered to enter into the scheme, in 
any amount, on the single condition of 
closing the transaction at once instead of 
extending it over a term of years, and 
since it would be foolish to remit money 
only to be immediately returned we pro- 
posed a transaction net, the investment 
concern to remit forthwith the stipulated 
sum less the instalment deposits, also 
with liberty to discount liberally to cover 
the interest on such deposits. Thus, 
suppose $1,000 return was talked of for 
$700 total instalments; remit us at once 
$300 (less discount for interest) or mul- 
tiply this amount up to any size desired. 
Evidently this boils down to leave to send 
a check and thus seems absurd; yet it is 
precisely the mathematical equivalent of 
the proposition as made, provided you 
assume and believe that would be actually 
carried out. Perhaps the managers of 
the scheme felt hurt at our implied lack 
of confidence; at least the remittance 
never came. 

A feature of most of these schemes 
is that “ lapses ” are declared to be a cer- 
tain source of large profits, and the life 
insurance companies are cited as having 
proved by experience that such will be 
the case. It happens that the Post- 
master-General has been looking into the 
question whether these concerns can law- 
fully be excluded from the mails, and he 
has consulted his regular adviser, who 
asked some questions of the well-known 
actuary, Mr. David Parkes Fackler. Mr. 
Fackler replied that the percentage of 
lapses in life insurance cannot be calcu- 
lated with any degree of certainty. This 
Varies as between companies, as between 


different kinds of policy mainly used by | 
different companies, and as between dif- 
ferent stages of a company’s history. 
He might have cited the unusual ratio 
in 1873-77, for instance. He added 
that ability of a life insurance company to 
meet its contracts is not based upon and 
does not proceed from lapses and that 
legislation has also intervened, so that, 
in his opinion, the companies would pre- 
fer to have no lapses whatever. 

Counsel thereupon advised the Post- 
master-General that he is not obliged, in 
order to lawfully exclude any parties 
from the mails, to find that they have an 
intent to defraud; it is sufficient if it be 
satisfactorily shown that the result will 
be to defraud the public; he considers 
these schemes to be of the lottery charac- 
ter,,and advises their exclusion unless 
they desist or unless they eliminate ob- 
jectionable features. The Postmaster- 
General approves this advice, so that op- 
portunity to desist or reform is to be 


offered. 
& 


Enemies Within. 


THERE has recently been a disturb- 
ance in the office of the Provident Sav- 
ings Life, and the actuary and his assist- 
ant have been arrested upon the technical 
charge of larceny, the actual charge be- 
ing that they formed an agency arrange- 
ment with another company not yet pub- 
licly named, and copied off what are 
known as “ fact cards,” which give data 
concerning the company’s policyholders, 
also doing this clerical work at the com- 
pany’s own cost. If this information 
was taken as charged, it was for no 
conceivable object except to use it as the 
necessary basis for attempts on a large 
scale to “twist” away the Provident’s 
policyholders. 

Parallel essentially to this was the 
Townsley case. Mr. H. P. Townsley, 
several years ago, made a contract with 
the Bankers’ Life of New York to act as 
agency superintendent, on terms which 
were presumably satisfactory to both 
sides, but are of no consequence just 
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now ; the contract was to run for a term 
of years, conditioned upon faithful per- 
formance on his part. Then Mr. Towns- 
ley almost immediately set on foot a 
scheme for ousting the company’s of- 
ficers, and placing himself in control, part 
of the scheme being the sending out of 
proxies to the members, who were made 
to understand (at least by implication) 
that this was done with the concurrence 
of the officers and on their behalf. They 
discovered it; considered it not in the 
line of faithful performance of duties, 
and dismissed Mr. Townsley, who 
brought suit for a large amount as for 
salary and damages. He obtained a ver- 
dict for $50,000, but the Court refused to 
allow judgment to be entered, on the 
ground that the company was responsi- 
ble and it was not just, in course of an 
unfinished proceeding, to have it pub- 
licly proclaimed a judgment debtor. Now 
the Appellate Division has reversed the 
verdict, holding that Mr. Townsley’s con- 
duct was treacherous and justified his 
dismissal. 

There will be no dissent from this 
among honest men. When a man is un- 
der contract of service, he cannot lawful- 
ly and morally use his position, with the 
knowledge and opportunity it involves, 
to betray and deliver his employer to an- 
other; a few men, in course of the 
world’s history, have done this very 
thing, and they have earned infamy by 
doing it. 

If the former officers of the Provident 
have done what is charged, it is no ex- 
cuse that the stolen information was mar- 
ketable; they must bear what they have 
earned. Yet such an arrangement re- 
quires two parties, and the agents who 
were the other party have also earned 
punishment. There is scope enough in 
life insurance for all legitimate energy 
and competition ; those who push beyond 
the line of right are enemies of life in- 
" surance interests. 








Insurance Statements. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

The ninety-first annual statement of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company appears on 
another page of this issue. This statement 
shows total assets of $10,920,374 and a net 
surplus of $3,548,179. The capital stock is 
$1,250,000. The president of the company is 
Gearge L. Chase; the secretary is P. C. Royce. 
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This company has agencies in all the promi- 
nent cities throughout the United States and 
Canada. 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


In the fifty-first annual statement of the 
United States Life Insurance Company the 
surplus is shown to be $579,823.54 and the 
assets $8,373,611.55. Prior to 1899 the four 
per cent. basis on insurance was reckoned, 
but since 1899 the three per cent. basis on 
insurance has been used. During the past 
year payments to policy holders, dividends, 
death claims, matured endowments, etc., were 
$873,824.02. Below is given an extract from 
the report, dated December 20th, 1900, of 
Isaac Vanderpoel, Chief Examiner, to Francis 
Hendricks, Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York: 

“T beg to report that the examination of the 
United States Life Insurance Company, requested 
to be made by your appointment No. 1369, has 
been completed. The last examination of this 
company made by the department was to D:cem- 
ber 31st, 1892, and the present examination com- 
prised a verification of the company’s annual 
statements filed since then. These were found to 
be correct in all essential particulars as to assets, 
liabilities, receipts and disbursements. 

“The findings of the appraisers on their valua- 
tion of the company’s real estate and mortgage 
holdings accompany this report, and will be seen 
upon reference to same to involve no change in 
the figures representing these items as given in 
the company’s annual statement rendered Decem- 
ber 21st, 1899, to which date the present examina- 
tion was made.” 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 


The year 1900 has been a prosperous one for 
the New York Life Insurance Company, as an 
examination of its fifty-sixth annual statement, 
just published, will show. The cash income for 
the year from all sources was $58,914,519, an 
increase over 1899 of $6,543,256. There was 
paid to policy holders for death claims, en- 
dowments and annuities, dividends and sur- 
render values $23,355,826. The new business 
paid for in 1900 amounted to $232,388,255, a 
gain over the previous year of $30,079,175. The 
total paid up insurance in force January Ist, 
1901, was $1,202,156,655, a gain during the year 
of $140,284,680. The balance sheet for Janu- 
ary Ist shows assets valued at $262,196,512. 
This is also an increase over the. previous 
year’s showing of $25,746,164. These assets 
consist largely of United States, State, City, 
County and other bonds. A list of the bonds 
and stocks owned by the company, showing 
their market value December 31st, 1900, is 
published in connection with the statement. In 
this list are found bonds of the Russian Gov- 
ernment amounting to over twelve million dol- 
lars; of the German Government, over six 
million dollars; of the Austrian Government, 
over three million dollars; of the British Gov- 
ernment, nearly a million and a half dollars; 
of the Italian Government, over one million 
dollars. Nineteen foreign governments are 
thus shown in this list to be, in effect, borrow- 
ers from the United States. President John 
A. McCall and the other officers are to. be con- 
gratulated upon the good showing made for 
the year just closed, 





FINANCIAL. 


Largé Projects and a Great 
Market for Stocks. 


THE opening of the new century has 
been marked on the New York Stock Ex- 
change by transactions extraordinary in 
volume and far reaching in effect. They 
accompany what appears to be the com- 
pletion of great projects in the field of 
transportation, projects devised and con- 
summated by the giants of American 
finance. Sales on the last day of the old 
year were 1,316,000 shares, the market 
closing in good condition, the situation 
here being most encouraging, while in 
London the prospect was dark. A great 
accumulation of orders after the holiday 
gave brokers more than they could do on 
Wednesday, the 2d inst., when the re- 
corded total rose to 1,620,820 shares, and 
exchanges at the New York Clearing 
House exceeded the highest pfevious to- 
tal by nearly $64,000,000, or 17% per 
cent., being twice as great as the maxi- 
mum in London. On Thursday (sales 
1,563,775 shares) there came a reaction, 
the immediate cause of which was the ad- 
vance of the Bank of England’s rate from 
4 to 5 per cent., the bank’s reserve having 
fallen to 27% per cent. of its liabilities, a 
ratio not touched before for many years. 
This, with disagreeable war news and the 
general gloomy financial situation in 
London, caused some demoralization 
there. Heavy selling of American shares 
in the early London market was followed 
by a similar movement here, the bears 
grasping the opportunity to sell for a 
decline. Net losses for the day ranged 
from 2 to 5 points in active securities, 
but there was good buying at the close. 

A remarkable change followed on Fri- 
day. Additional sales in London before 
the opening here were met by large pur- 
chases for New York account in behalf 
of the most powerful American financial 
interests. The rise continued here, with 
great excitement, and the record was 
broken by reported sales of 1,827,430 
shares. Altho the highest prices of the 
day were not sustained at the close, still 
there were large net gains, St. Paul lead- 


ing with 1234 points on sales of more 
than 250,000 shares, while New Jersey 
Central scored an advance of 8%, with 
Northern Pacific, Erie, Union Pacific 
and the Reading issues noticeably strong 
at quotations showing increases of from 
2 to 6 points. On Saturday there was no 
relaxation of the pace, advances in Lon- 
don being followed by advances here at a 
wild opening, and the Saturday record 
was broken by sales of 1,177,050 shares 
in the two hours of business. Profits 
were taken, however, and the net result 
of the trading was one of ups and downs. 
St. Paul rose to 162 and closed with a net 
loss. The Readings, on the other hand, 
showed a considerable gain after losing 
half of their advance, sales of the three 
issues amounting to 275,000 shares; and 
Jersey Central, which began the year at 
146, rose to 160 and retained a gain of 
nearly 3 points. 

The great projects upon which power- 
ful capitalists have been engaged behind, . 
the scenes, and by which the market has 
been affected directly and indirectly, re- 
late to the northern transcontinental rail- 
roads and the anthracite coal traffic. On 
Saturday afternoon J. Pierpont Morgan 
made known the fact that he had bought 
the Jersey Central road and sold it to the 
Reading. Control of the Lehigh Valley 
was bought on the same day. These 
transactions, following the recent pur- 
chase of the Pennsylvania Coal Company 
for the Erie, and considered in the light 
of comparatively recent alliances, give 
control of the anthracite coal industry 
and the coal carrying roads to a small 
gtoup of associated and harmonious cap- 
italists. It is control based upon pur- 
chase and ownership, and not upon mere 
agreement. It is understood that control 
of the St. Paul road has passed to the 
Great Northern and the Northern Pa- 
cific. Thus the St. Paul and those two 
roads will form one system between Chi- 
cago and the Pacific Coast, while affili- 
ated interests will control the Erie and 
Baltimore and Ohio between Chicago 
and New York. The leading figures in 
the great consolidation movement appear 
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to be J. Pierpont Morgan, James J. Hill 
and John D. Rockefeller. At one end of 
the transcontinental system connection 
may be made with Mr. Hill’s new Pacific 
steamships; at the other with the steam- 
ships of the American Line, in which Mr. 
Rockefeller is interested. The market 
has been affected and even shaped by 
rumor concerning these projects or actual 
knowledge of them. 
& 


Financial Items. 


THE dividends paid by the Fall River 
cotton mills in 1900 averaged 7% per 
cent. on the total capital; but these do 
not include the stock and bond dividends 
of five mills, the addition of which would 
increase the average to 16 per cent. 


.-In the last year of the century 
Colorado’s gold output was $29,226,000, 
an increase of 11% per cent. over that of 
1899, which exceeded that of 1898 by 
1034 per cent. The State’s silver output 
last year was only $12,433,000 


....The Director of the Mint esti- 
mates the gold output of the United 
States in 1900 to have been $79,322,281, 
an increase of $8,000,000 over that of the 
preceding year. The product of the 
Nome district was $5,100,000, and that of 
the Klondike region, on both sides of the 
boundary, is reported to have been $22, - 
287,000 

At the end of last week the gold in 
the Treasury amounted to $480,700,005. 
No other Government treasiiry or bank 
holds so great a fund of gold: Of this 
total, nearly $250,000,000 belongs dis- 
tinctively to the Treasury, the reserve 
fund of $150,000,000 being included. 
The remainder is held against outstand- 
ing gold certificates. 


. At the end of the year 395 new na- 
tional banks had been organized under 
the Financial act of March 14th last, and 
280 of these were small banks having a 
capital of less than $50,000, the organi- 
zation of which was for the first time au- 
thorized by that law. With very few ex- 
ceptions the capital of banks in this class 
is $25,000. The operation of the new 
law has increased the bank note circula- 
tion by $85,293,000. 

..All the records for exchanges at 
the New York Clearing House were 
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broken on the 2d inst., when the clearings 
amounted to $427,903,000. The highest 
previous record was $364,013,290, on De- 
cember 27th last, the largest clearings be- 
fore that date having been $353,505,6- a 
on November 20th, 1900, and $352,88 
566, on April 11th, 1899. The coesiats 
exchanges of the ad inst. were completed 
by the transfer of only $16,344,000 in 
actual cash balances. 


.... It is useless to disguise the fact 
that Great Britain is being outdistanced,” 
says the London Times, commenting 
upon the enormous growth of our ex- 
ports, and especially of the remarkable in- 
crease of our exports of iron and steel 
products. “The competition coes not 
come from the glut caused by miscalcu- 
lation as to the home demand. Our own 
steel makers know better, and are 
alarmed. The threatened competition in 
markets hitherto our own comes from 
efficiency in production such as never be- 
fore has been seen.” 


.. The annual statement of the Trust 
Company of America, of which Ashbel 
P. Fitch is president, for the year ended 
December 31st, 1900, shows deposits of 
$12,584,286.35, as against $6,842,854.94 
on December 31st, 1899, and shows un- 
divided profits, after the payment of a 
dividend, of $245,894.13, as against $85,- 
605.67 on December 31st, 1899. The 
total resources of this Trust Company, 
which began business July Ist, 1899, now 
aggregate nearly $18,000,000, and the 
capital stock, surplus and undivided prof- 
its together are $5,245,894.13. 


. Dividends announced: 


New York Security & Trust Company (quar- 
terly), 5 per cent., payable February Ist. 

East River Savings Bank, 4 per cent., pay- 
able January roth. 

United States Rubber Company (preferred) 
(quarterly), 1 per cent., payable January 31st. 


. Sales of Bank and Trust Company 
stocks during the past week were: 


BANKS. 


American Exchange. .215 
Bank of the Republic .225 
Chemical National. . .8987 
Corn Exchange. ......380 
Market and Fulton. ...24044 


TRUST COMPANIES. 


National City 


Shoe and Leather.....110 
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Vil 





Scrofula 


Few are entirely free from it. 

It may develop so slowly as to cause little if any 
disturbance during the whole period of childhood. 

It may then produce irregularity of the stomach 
and bowels, dyspepsia, catarrh, and marked tendency 
to consumption before manifesting itself in much 
cutaneous eruption or glandular swelling. 


VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 


New York and Boston 
and Other Investment Securities. ‘Sloch Buchanges. 


Depome pqostvelt and interest allowed on balances subject to drafts 
ted at the New Y Boston, Philadelphia and 
er dou mmission. 


¢ and sold on co 
—_ pal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


It is best to be sure that you are quite free from it 
and for its complete eradication you can rely on 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


The best of all medicines for all humors. 


TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and Fancy Groceries and Finest Elgin 
Fancy Creamery 
BUTTER AT COST. 
rd mail 
ators rand a Goo ee rae ONY 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
$1 and $3 Vesey 8t., cor. Church St.. New York. 


A Sure Oure for OCatarrh. 


ee —_ = 


elivi 
NASSAU and PINE STS., N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


"MADE FROM THE BEAN. 














a Waneyit sid wi 
WG AT ARRH 


25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggzists. 


mSquauity TURKISH TOWELS 


And Similar Goods, 

SOFT ry ABSORBENT. 
he «Qsman: urkish ach Sh 
he | sman’ an i — 

sman' 


urkish 
urk sh Bath mae" 


The ‘ pak » Turkish Goods enumerated here are an absolute 





m4>-ONOIN 














PORE! HEALTHFUL' STRENGTHENING! 
Sold at our Stores and by -- 
¢¢ GROCERS EVE ERE - 
our friends 
eir Christmas 


-| A PROPOSITION. | ssestar cena 


neglect 
there is no present so valued asa faithful portrait), until very near 
the holidays, sometimes jeopardizing, for want ey time, teaned: 
lence of the work. If our friends will come to us NOW, or as soon 
as convenient, we will hold the pictures til Christmas, 


ROCK WUOD, 1440 Broadway (40th gz) 


here go must = 





BARLOW & JONES, "Ltd. Manchester, whi 





wear. No matter how much you soak 
them, if there's wear enough to get 
the dirt out there’s wea: enough to 
hurt. You want something better 
than a lubricant. You want Pearl- 
ine—an automatic cleanser—starts 
the dirt. all by itself—leaves noth- 
ing to be done but rinsing—no board 
needed—saves rng saves wear. 604 
r 


Soap’sa back breaker; temper wrecker 
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prt ond . 


THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BRAND 


Established nearly $0 years ag 
at patterns for aor. style of writing. 
Sample box 15 pens by mail 10 cents. 
Ask for 5 assorted pens in box. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York 














Letters copied while writing. 


No a, no any pape » brush ; no work.. Any 
ink; Our Pen-Carbon never 
emake; ar Paip holds paper arm. firm. Write with no ex- 
tra pressure, and our -Carbon Letter Book pro- 
duces a ne! baa copy. For letters, bilis, etc. Can-be 
used anywhere. your stationer does not keep it, 
write for free sample. Address Dept. 29. 


PEN-CARBON MANIFOLD CO., 145-7-9 Centre St., N. Y. 





Bic APPLES 


WE OFFER TRUE TO NAME. 
375,000 Apple, Standard 


and Dwarf Pear, Cherry 
and Pium Trees. 


Japan Plums a Specialty. 


of fruit or ornamental trees, also copy 
of Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Green’s Nursery Co. Rochester, N.Y. 
For 10c. we will mail two plants 
of our Red Cross Currant, 








PINANGIAL 
VIRGINIA FARMS FOR SALE. 


Good land ; neighbors, » pcosts, and aang ponventens. Mild 
ony climate. for free cat- 


Write 
EB. CHAFFIN d& CO. dnc), Richmond, Va, 








JOHN Hi. DAVIS & CO, 


BANKERS 
AND DEALERS IN 
High-Class Investment 
Securities. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK AND 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGES, 


Execute Orders on all the American and Foreign Exchanges 
and Carry Stocks and Bonds on Margin. 


10 Wall Street, New York. 


Government and Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


Appraisements made or Quotations furnished 
for the purchase, Sale or Exchange of above 
Securities, 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 
BANKERS. 31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bidg.), N. Y. 


The MIDDLESEX 


1857 BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets about - - 8,000,000 





Lists on 
Application. 








1900 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits | 


of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
EBTC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAWTO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


SBCURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 Broadway, 
OFFER 


exceptional Pectiities or the safe-keeping of securities. 
Boxes of all sizes and prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience of 
customers. 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 


Q/ OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


Neg re on vel improved Sores worth three times 








Q i Famer er. 
About O vane ** free. 
H. HAGAN, GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA. 


DLFAULTED MORTGAGES AND 


WEHSTHERN LANDS 
BovUGEHT FOR CASH. 
$. K. HUMPHREY, 640 Exchange Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 
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The National 
Park Bank 


OF NEW YORK 


Capital, - “ - $2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits, - 35,500,000 


President 
RICHARD DELAFIELD 
Vice-Presidents 
STUYVESANT FISH ALBERT H. WIGGIN GILBERT G. THORNE 
Cashier 
GEORGE S. HICKOK 


Assistant Cashier 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN 
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REPORT 
at the Close of Business December 13th, 1900: 


RESOURCES. LIABILITIES. 

Capital $2,000, 000,00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits.. 3,568,563.24 
1,079, 305.73 | Dividends Unpaid I 599.00 
| Bills Discounted 34,453.179.89 | Circulation Outstanding 50,000.00 


| Demand Loans. .$10,746,882.96 Deposits 66,241, 354.60 
Due from Banks 


| and Bankers... 5,353,953.18 
Exchanges for 


Clearing House, 5,799.807.17 
13,970, 194-89 

35, 870,838.20 

13,597.62 

2,500.00 


| $71,861,516.84 $71,861,516.84 
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DIRECTORS 


Joseph T.Moore Stuyvesant Fish George S. Hart Charles Sternbach 
Charles Scribner Edward C. Hoyt W. Rockhill Potts August Belmont 
Richard Delafield Francis R. Appleton John Jacob Astor George S. Hickok 
Geo. Fredk. Victor Hermann Oelrichs Albert H. Wiggin 


Safe Deposit Department 


Extensive Safety Vaults for the convenience of depositors 


and investors. Entrance only through the Bank. Open from 
9 A.M. until 4 P. M. 
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Members New York Stock Exchange. 


W.N.COLER& CO. 
Bankers 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Orders Executed for All Investment Securities. 


Oldest house in the United States making 2 apeciely S of municipal bonds. During a career of more than a quar- 
ter of a century we have placed many renitiieoee oO a all of the United States for a 2 see ; includ- 
ing issues and parts of issues of cities, villages, counties, parishes, townships, schools and saay mae ricts. Our 
some emma experience and large clientele, home and abroad, enable us to render valuable services in yon with this class 
° 

We have extended our business to dealings in all classes of sound investment securities, and we solicit your orders, 
wae nd sell tole aan parts of i f bo ae, issu 

e buy and sell whole es an of issues of bon ed in the United States and Canadian Provinces ; 
also buy and sell the bonds of the several States and Territories. 
we buy and sell all securities dealt in on New York Stock Ex 
e act as financial agents of municipalities, making short time loans against tax levies, pay interest and principal, 
and buyin eo ol bank cock ks and bonds of i 
e buy and se nk 8 stocks an nds of industrial companies, street railway, electric light, gas and 
wateoliabl otatio = yo all times ch tre furnished wi i . : 
able quotations a es chee ly upon application, and securities appraised for individuals and 
estates without charge. Correspondence invited. a al =—— 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 














DIVIDENDS 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, Dec. 21, 1900. 


IN V E S T M E N T S EIGHTY-FOURTH DIVIDEND. 


: dividend of THREE () PER GENT. ives of tax, payable January 
01 Tee O; 

We have sold our real estate 2 to which date from December od ‘the transfer books wilt be 

first mortgages for 21 years with- : ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


out loss to any investor. 


NEW YORK SECURITY AND TRUST CO. 
We now offer our 5% Deben- 44 and 46 Wall Bereet, New York. 


tures and carefully selected first The as this day oa 
mortgages from the rich black. stock of the Compan OL, to the stock ikholders 
waxy belt of Texas and contig. —s dios nfameeper woos ge. 2 eat 
uous territory of Oklahoma, 
Principal and AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELE- 
5% to 6% INTEREST GRAPH COrPANY. 

teed 


A Dividend of one and a half dollars per share and an 











Guaran 
Send for Pamphlet extra dividend of three-quarters of a Galler Ne . share 


f day, December 
Bullitt Building, Philad’a, Pa, Say A at the close of business on Monday 


transfer books will be closed from January 1 to 
January 15, 1901, both days included, 


DRIVER, Treasurer. 
Boston, December 19, 1900. 


of, on Red River Farm Lands, the rich- . 
6” LOANS & Ee er Farm Lands, the rich- | UNITED STATES RUBBER COFIPANY 
= of any state in the U. First mo rigegen caly., Profit 9-15 Murray St., New York, January 3, 1901. 
of see, ie rrespond: age specetigntion eptiaised. pony hee th Lat Soeowiens of tee 7 Totbed States | — nr 

as eclared a dividend of 
Andress ALLERT @ WINTER, Langdon, North Dakota Pn the Preferred Stock of this Company as the second quar 
WwHbesTtTummMmN terly dividend from the net or 


a the year be- 
ginning April 1st, 1900, to stockholders of record at 3 P. M., 
MORTGAGES Sauer i ee era oe rl lose at 8 P. M. 
Transfer ks Ww “ 
and Western Land Bought for Cash. January 15th, 1901, and rope = at 4 ‘* February 1st, 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milkwst., Bouton, Mass. = 1901.. CHAS FLINT. Treasurer, 
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EAST RIVER SAVINGS BANK. 
NO. 8 CHAMBERS ST. 
16TH SEMI-ANNUAL pelo sang 
w York, Dec. 10, 1900. 


A dividend at the rate of » Negebe PER SCENT. per annum has 
been declared for the six months ending Dec. 5 pon all poceeats 
apited thereto, from $5 to $3,000, le after January 10,1901. 

posits made on or betes 7! will : dram jaterem stom 


CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Se Soopers. 


Union Dime Savings Institution. 


BROADWAY, 32d ST. & SIXTH AVENUE, 
Greeley Square, New York. 
Interest three and cne-half per cent. from $5 to 


$3,000. Credited January Ist, payable January 
17th, or any time later. 


CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 
GEORGE N,. BIRDSALL, Treasurer. 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Secretary. 


: INSURANCE 


MASSACHUSETTS 

















MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINQFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A, President. 

Y M. PHILLIPS, Sectetary. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1900... -823,819,937.17 
LIABILITIES 21,835,114.54 
SURPLUS .........ccccee seer =, 984,822.63 

Massachusetts Laws rs protect the policy-holder. 
New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 


GEO. J. WIGHT. Manager. 


UNMARRIED WOMEN. 


There are hundreds of business women in this coun- 
try who are earning their own livelihood. Every one of 
these should have, preferably, an endowment policy of 
life insurance made payable at about from forty to fifty 
years of age, by means of which she will be sure of hav- 
ing the comforts and necessaries of life to which she is 
entitled, THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co, 


of New York furnishes its descriptive literature to any 
address, 


1900 += FIRE_ INSURANCE 1900 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1900. 
Capital Stock all cash 








Unsettled Losses and other claims 
Net Surplus 
Total Assets, Jan, 1st, 1900 $4,551,283 55 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 


sone t¥e5Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYEWATER 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Pest Office Square, - . Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1899 + - + $29,544,428.63 
LIABILITIES - - - + + + 26,838,656.66 


$2,705,771.97 


‘orms of Life and Endowment 
0 


sechusetts 


ssa ane values for any age sent on pe te 
Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trall, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1900. 


ASSETS +o+0eeee-16,109,174.77 
LIABILITIES 14,518,776.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)...... $1,590,398.77 


values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
usetts Non-Forfeiture itare law. , 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
_C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity —as 
best adapted to their practical wants . 
such as is issued by the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY, = = 

















NEW YORK.. 








AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninetieth 
Annual Statement, 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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THE —1901 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANGE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICERS. 


GEORGE H. BURFORD... 
GEO. G. WILLIAMB...... 


WM. T. STANDEN...........0..-.ceeeeeeeees ecccceccvccecees ACtURTY 
ARTHUR C. PERRY...... eocces seocccecsccoeensesesecceceses Cashier 
JOHN P. MUNN... .cceceee seeeveeecceees Medical Director 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS. ..............seeeees ..-Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 
JOHN J. TUCKER. ............ccccvcccccsccccccccccee ooeeeee- Builder 
Prest. Importers ‘and Traders’ Nat. Bank 

eveceee Leather 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent this com- 
pany, may communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 34 Vice- 
President, at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


A POLICY sx su 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 





is the simplest and satest 
form of contract, 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family and 
the estate. 


It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour of 


greatest 
The Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 
ly, and loans money to its policy-holders. 
‘ its ‘Trust- -Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guaran- 
ees, is uns 
If want a policy for which you will ye Wash half the 
remium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 
nterchangeable-Term Policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 





Jj. M. ALLEN, President. 


. FRANKLIN, - — Vice-President 
LLEN, ‘Second Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
Asst, Secretary 


TIERCE, . 
RAINERD 
: MIDDLEBROOK, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yorx, January 23d, 1900 


The Trust formity with the Charter of the 
Seog gh enn eubt, h sg = statement of its affairs on 





Premiums = ao se from ist January, 
1899, to 81st December 1899............+++ $3166,420.39 

lums a Policies not marked off 1st 
January, 1809.........ccccecseccacsecvecce 967,555.24 


Total Marine Premiums,....... ....secsees+ $4:133:975-63 


Premiums marked off ~~ 1st January, 
1899, to 8ist December, secccccscceses 9$393050179-38 


ee $2,276,089.96 


na of Premi 
and Expenses, $484,296. 77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States ont ee “ oor Mi York ara, 
Bank and other 
Loans Secured b 


Trust Com coese 293959500.00 
Estate and Claims due the Com mpany, uae 
1,12§,000.00 
1,00§,756.77 


-, 35:483 9944.00 


estimated at 
Premium Notes, and Bilis Receivabie. 
ome in the hands of European Bankers to 
y losses under policies nee S 
147»790-55 


cant reign countries... ceseekakbnestesasenees 
gbese scipb neces aubbeeeiee soeeas 266.139.29 
AMOUNE, ...0000--ceeeeees $1014940130.61 


t. interest on the outstanding certificates of 


Six 
a be hid to the holders thereof, or their 
Tuesday, 


legal rep- 
resentatives, on and the sixth of February 


The outstan: certificates of the issue of 1894 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the eng nid. oo or their legal rep- 
resentatives, on and after the Lge of Februasy 
next, from which date all in’ eveat theres will cease. The 
seniilashan tp bacapetacedl hike Gmp-ot payment, and can- 


A dividend of forty per cent. is ao on the net earned 
aoe of the Company for the ending 31st Decem- 
1899, for which certificates will be. issued on and after 
Tuesday, th first of next. 
By order of Board, 


J. H. CHAPTIAN, Secretary. 


GUSTAV AMBINCK 
ON H. BROWN 

















E [MANN 
EDWARD FLOYD-J 


HORACE GRAY, eusTkv H. SCHWAB, 


WILLIAM C, STURGES. 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t, 
THEO, P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres't. 


BINDERS ‘rersout can be! 


at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 





of Tue In- 
by us 


Ry ene a 


wo Or 


i 
i —, 





»§55-24 
1975-63 


50179.38 


9944.00 
9500.00 
3s000.00 
$5756.77 
1790-55 
5.139.209 
4,130.61 


The Independent 





FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


JOHN A. McCALL, - 


President. 


BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY i18T, 1901. 








ASSETS. 


United States, State, City, riot va and _ other gga 
ans et value, Dec. $1, 1900... 


ce bi ‘ 
Loans oy Po te ey r their policies as security 
(legal re vy pe $24,000,000) 
Deposits in Trust C companies Ban 
Stocks of Trust and Lng Soy — 
value) market wit, 
ss, * ey ee and Bor onus ( tarket value $3,683,045)... 
wterly a miums not yet =! re- 
“aoe charged in die Liabilities 
Premiums in transit, reserve hg ny in ee... 
— a on icles in force (Legal Rese 


TOTAL ASSETS...............0.cceee0es $262,196,512 


LIABILITIES. 


ah aie Liabilities soley Ciaims, ‘Annuities, 
POs aK c., awat resentment for payusuat. 
Fe gag values Ona 


a to ree io provide D Pavidends pa 2 payyabié to policy-hoiders 


years, per policy con- 


Payable to Policy-holders in 1901 

i ‘able to pn ppg « -aetoaaeien to 
s the periods ma‘ 
ers of 20-Year Period Policies. ent 
ders of 15-Year Period Policies. es 
iders of 10-Year Period Policies. 

lders of 5- Year Dividend Policies. pa 


3,175,059 
4,288,077 


$8,537,790 























Other Funds for all ether contingencies... 


TOTAL LIABILITIES ........... _ sssess 990198518 





CASH INCOME, 1900. 


New Premiums (Annuities, $1,181,098 1, 
Renewal Pre: ee os i a ett 847 


900 are, gross, the 
pon 02, expenses canes and Pepuine ol 
leaving net income 
Dividends on Stocks 
eposits on account of Registered Bond 
Policies 


TOTAL INTEREST, RENTS, &c 
TOTAL INCOME 4 








EXPENDITURES, 1900. 


Paid for Death-claims, Endowments and Annuities.... $17,089,020 

Paid for Dividends and Surrender values 6,266,806 
Commissions and al: other ents to agente ¢ , 399,- 
“ a % 

6,017,112 


graph, Pos 
, 768,410 of Old Business and 


5,758,425 
B i e—Excess of Income over Expendi- 
tures tor year 23,788,156 


TAT, EXPEND: TURES AND BAL. __ 
TONCE. — $58,914,519 








INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 


ON 


THE BASIS OF PAID-FOR BUSINESS ONLY. 





In Force, December 31, 1899 - - = 
New Insurance Paid-for, 1900 - - - 
Old Insurances revived and increased, 1900 


TOTAL PAID-FOR BUSINESS - - 
DEDUCT TERMINATIONS : 


By Death, Maturity, Surrender, Expiry, &c. 


PAID-FOR BUSINESS IN FORCE DECEMBER 31, 1900 - ° 


Gain in 1900 - ° ® o ° 


NUMBER OF POLICIES. 
- 437,776 
- 115,299 
- 1,033 


AMOUNT. 
$1,061,871,985 
232,388,255 
2,395,370 


$1,296,655,610 


94,498 945 
$1,202,156,665 
re el 

$140, 284,680 


554,105 


° ° 42,508 
511,600 
‘mea 


73,824 











Certificate of Superintendent of State of New York Insurance Department. 


I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of ag apory’ of the State of New York, do hereby certi 
INSURANCE COMP PANY, of the Ary of New York, in the State of New bay gh A MUTUAL LIFE INS 
nsuran 

ER that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eight ty -four of of the Tpwatenes 1. Law of the State of New 
icy oO ay, om ou ene on the 


Conta Stock is dnt authorized transact the business of Life I 
York, I have pond Sop Poli 


Comb bined ons of the said Com: 


ti 
Ex f nxpertence 2 Table ay ai . four = —, 
RT: RTIFY assets 
The general Liabilities 
Reserve on policies which the Neo om 





$363, 106,513. 


this Departm 
ay yinlasn on asp per oF cont | or a 34 per cent. basis, -f 


ALBANY, Jan’ 1901. 
that the NEW YORK LIFE 
ANCE COMPANY having no 


st day of Decembe: 


nas valued as per the 
certify the value of the same to "be 82 $213,082,202. 


3a 4,077, 
Reserved to provide dividends 1 Hi § ld 
Other nd funda for ral ‘ether jends parsers. e to policy-holders in 1901, and in subsequent years, per policy contracts, $31.385,835. 


Lhave hereunto 
day and ae nance ahete’ writin, ss 


scrit bed my name and caused my official seal to be affixed at the City of Albany, the 


FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent ot Insurance. 





The Independent 


O’NEILL’S, 
Sixth Ave., 20th to 2Ist St., New York. 


DODDDDBWOODO DOO DOOD 


JANUARY CLEARING SALES 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT! 








Every stock in this huge establishment must be 


reduced to a minimum figure previous to our Semi- 
Annual Inventory, which is near at hand. In order to 
effect a prompt clearance we have gone through every 
department, cutting prices right and left, in some cases 
fifty per cent. If you wish to secure a bargain in 
lillinery, Dress Goods, Furs, [Muslin Underwear, Table 
Linens, China, Glass, or Furniture, etc., this is the 
time, for at no other period of the year do such ex- 


traordinary prices prevail. 


O’NEILL & CO.. 


Sixth Avenue, 2oth to 21st St. 





Co el DA LS we] a! J PIO ec? &S _ I) 


